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INTRODUCTION 

Swift claimed to be a partisan of the Ancients in 
scholars have tended to doubt the relevance of that 
partisanship to an understanding or appreciation of his 
work as a whole. For Swift also boasted that his wit 
was all his own. As much as he admired the Ancients, 
he did not himself imitate them in writing. Swift's 
claim to admire the Ancients must be understood in con- 
nection with his other boast--that he seed human li- 
berty, that fair liberty was all his cry. Swift imitated 
no man's wit, ancient or modern, but he did imitate the 
Ancients in the service of liberty. 

But even this second boast, that of serving human 
liberty, seems far-fetched in one who was also a High- 
Churchman and a Tory, who opposed both religious toler- 
ation and freedom of the press. Swift served not liberty 
Simply but ancient liberty as opposed to modern liberty. 
He associated liberty not with individual freedom but 
with public spirit. 

A second problem in evaluating Swift's partisanship 
of the Ancients is how it is to be reconciled with his 
beliefs as a Christian. But for Swift, as for Erasmus 


and More, there was no tension between Antiquity and 
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Christianity, between Socrates and Christ. The Houyhnhnms, 
by practicing friendship and benevolence as the highest 
virtues, imitate both Christ and Socrates. 

In reconstructing Swift's moral and political beliefs, 
I shall not attempt to pass judgement on either their 
truth or their relevance to his age or to our own. My 
interest is rather in how they shape the two major satires, 
can be fully understood until the moral and political 
premises they rest on have been exposed. For that 


reason I shall devote more attention to A Discourse of 


wee ES SS A  <owesiin 


contemporary with Gulliver's Travels than, for example, 


to the Examiners. 
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Chapter I 


"Prerogative Heights" and the “Depths of 
Popularity": Modern Politics in 
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The following thesis is a study of Swift's 
engagement in the Ancients—Moderns controversy, the late 
seventeenth-century debate that is perhaps best remembered 
today for Swift's own contribution to it, The Battle of the 
Books. But although it is Swift's patron, Sir William 
Temple, proponent of the Ancients' side, who comes off 
victorious over his two Modern antagonists, Wotton and 
Bentley, in Swift's mock-epic, Swift's own ardor for the 
Ancients' cause has always seemed suspect to critics. This 
is because the issues involved seem at first glance to be 
unworthy of serious consideration. Temple and Boyle on the 
one hand, Wotton and Bentley on the other, appear merely to 
be repeating arguments already made by members of the French 
Academy--the Moderns like Fontenelle and Perrault claiming 
that the Moderns had surpassed the classical authors in all 
fields, including poetry and oratory, the opposing acade- 
micians riposting that the classics were unsurpassed in all 
fields, including science and philosophy. Swift himself 
wrote of Wotton that "this unknown Author hath so exhausted 
the Subject, that a penetrating Reader will easily discover, 
whatever hath been written since upon that Dispute, to be 
little more than repetition," thus implying that Wotton had 


said nothing new. Why should Swift be seriously concerned 
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about what was really only a power struggle within the 
French Academy? 

But in 1920, R. F. Jones began a series of studies 
on the background of the “battle of the books" and on the 
Ancients—Moderns controversy in which he established that 
the quarrel was understood by Swift and by Temple as well to 
have been older than the. French Academy, to have English 
roots rather than French ones, indeed to have had its 
origins in Sir Francis Bacon's claim that by means of the 
experimental method, modern science could hope to surpass 
ancient science. Joxes wrote in his pioneering article, 
"The Background of the 'Battle of the Books'": 

Hitherto, scholars have held that the contro- 

versy over the relative merits of the ancients and 

the moderns, which inspired Swift's satire, was 

imported from France and was concerned chiefly with 

oratory and poetry. The present study upholds the 

thesis that the controversy for the most part sprang 

from native sources and was philosophic and scien- 

tific rather than literary and artistic in nature. 

- . . The man largely responsible for creating the 

war was Sir Francis Bacon. 
Jones further pointed out that both Swift in the Battle and 
Temple in his essay on ancient and modern learning give 
favorable mention to Bacon, and concluded that it was only 
to the twist the French had given the quarrel, by ciaiming 
modern superiority in all fields, that the two Englishmen 
were opposed. 


Following Jones, other scholars generalized to say 


that it was pedantry Swift despised, ancient and modern: 
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. . the Tale [of a Tub] is not primarily an 
attack on modern materialism as such . .. [but 
on] all such intricate reasoning [that] moves 
steadily away from reality. 


Starkman points out, in her study of the satire on learning 
4 


Most scholars since Jones have maintained that Swift admired 
Bacon, disliked Epicurus, finding in short much to admire 
even in the Moderns and something to dislike even in the 
Ancients, and appreciating the seriousness of the quarrel 
enough to carve out a position for himself independent of 
the extremes of both sides. It has been further pointed 
out, in accord with this view of Swift's independence of 
mind, that Swift himself did not imitate the Ancients, but 
rather parodied them in poetry as he parodied the Moderns 

in prose.” 

I shall, in this chapter, argue, however, that Swift 
was, in the decisive respect, an Ancient in firm opposition 
to the Moderns, and that if he seems to be neither Ancient 
nor Modern in the Battle and the Tale of a Tub, it is 
because neither Temple nor Bentley and Wotton had done more 
than glance at the one area in which for Swift the Ancients 
were indisputably superior to the Moderns. This one area 
was in his estimation of such crucial importance that it 
outweighed all the others, so that for the rest of his life 
"Modern" continued to be a favorite term of opprobrium for 


6 


hin. This one area was in their respective politics; Swift 
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believed that the Ancients were superior to the Moderns in 
their "Notions of Freedom" ("Sentiments of a Church-of- 
England Man": II, 23); Temple did not treat the subject of 
ancient political wisdom at all in his first essay; while 
Wotton freely granted "the Perfection of the Ancient 
Politics and Ethics" but only because those subjects were 
"nearer to us" and “easier to be comprehended" than the 
natural sciences. Wotton seems not to have believed that 
the Moderns held different notions of ethics or politics 
from the Ancients; he seems to have thought rather that the 
Moderns shared the same notions, but were simply less 
successful at living by them. 

For Swift, however, there was a difference, and it 
was this difference, between ancient and modern "Notions of 
Freedom," that made him an Ancient, even to the point of 
determining the epitaph over his grave: "He served human 
liberty." Although Swift's verses often parody ancient 
forms, it is nevertheless fair to say, as Quintana does, 
that when he defended liberty it was with true "Roman 
eloquence ."® But that the notion of liberty he defended was 
as Roman as the eloquence with which he defended it has not 
been sufficiently appreciated. Indeed, Irvin Ehrenpreis, in 
an article entitled "Switt on Liberty," begins by admitting, 
"What this ideal of liberty meant has always been obscure ."? 

Most scholars, Ehrenpreis included, have concluded 


that Swift's view of liberty was that of the "classical 
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republicans"--meaning the Commonwealthmen, Sydney, Marvell, 
Milton and most notably Harrington--as reinterpreted by the 
"Old Whigs" at the Revolution in order to accommodate 
limited monarchy. The "Old Whigs," instead of looking back 
to classical precedents as the Commonwealthman had for their 
notions of liberty, ascribed them rather to the "Gothic 
constitution" of their own ancestors, who they claimed had 
had a limited monarchy that resembled the mixed governments 
praised by the classics: 
In this form, the theory was agreeable to men 

who opposed absolutism without being willing to go 

to republican lengths, and whose patriotic feeling 

led them to profess that they took their potiricsi 

ideas from original English institutions .10 
Swift frequently claimed to be an "Old Whig," and on 


i so it is under- 


occasion praised the Gothic constitution, 
standable if scholars trace his view of liberty to that of 
the Old Whigs and look no further. But if we examine his 
writings more carefully, we must conclude that although he 
aligned himself with the Old Whigs as the best possible 


practical alternative at the time, his notion of liberty 


was not theirs. 


The view that Swift was an Old Whig is based 
primarily on his "Discourse on the Contests and Dissensions 


in Athens and in Rome," the most theoretical of his 
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political pamphlets. Its occasion was the impeachment of 
certain Whig lords by the largely Tory House of Commons. 
Swift wrote in defense of the lords, claiming that the 
Commons' assertion of its right to impeach would destroy 
the constitution. He observed the two "opposite Parties, 
who can agree in nothing else, yet firmly united in such 
Measures as must certainly ruin their country." He 
observed that the Tories, to justify their proceedings, were 
borrowing the principles associated with the extreme Whigs: 
that the House of Commons, as the voice of the people, was 
the voice of God, and therefore had a right to impeach 
members of the upper house (cf. also "Sentiments of a 
Church-of~England Man"; II, 14). Swift's counter argument 
is, as Ehrenpreis has summarized it, that an "hegemony 
of Commons over Lords, even though the former represented 
the vast majority in the nation, would mean tyranny in the 
form of a dominatio plebis."13 

But I contend that this argument of Swift's is not 
really the "Old Whig" argument at all. Swift is himself 
responsible for the misconception of Ehrenpreis and 
Kramnick, far in the introductory and concluding sections of 
the "Contests and Dissensions," those dealing with England 
directly and not beneath the cover of allegory, he does his 
best to seem as "Old Whig" as possible. He repeats the Old 
Whig view of English history--that under Elizabeth the 


Commons and the Lords were equally balanced in power and 
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property, that the balance was tipped under Cromwell to 
favor the Commons, destroyed altogether by the king in the 
two succeeding reigns, and now once again was tipping toward 
the Commons. But it is notable that Swift does not mention 
the "Gothic constitution" in this account, that when he 
asserts the equal balance during Elizabeth's reign he says 
it was the first time this had been achieved, implying that 
it was not, as the Old Whigs maintained, the restoration of 
an original Gothic balance. Nor does he ever actually state 
that this equal balance, dear to the Old Whigs, is also his 
ideal--although he leaves the Old Whig reader free to infer 
as much. 

It is only in the safety of the allegory, when he is 
ostensibly discussing Greek and Roman rather than English 
history, that Swift allows his bias against the equal 
balance to appear. There he accords greatest praise to the 
constitution of Solon in which there was no lower house but 
only a senate (Ellis, 92); and to the "Institution of 
Romulus," where there was only a single "Standing Council" 
of Nobles (Ellis, 100). He makes one glancing reference to 
English history, but it is a telling one. He says that the 
Patricians of Rome under Romulus 

were like the Barons of England some time after the 
Conquest; and the latter are also described to be 
almost exactly what our Commons were then. For they 
were Dependants upon the Patricians, whom they chose 
for their Patrons and Protectors, to answer for their 


Appearance, and defend them in any Process. ... 
(Ellis, 100) 
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He does not actually deny that there was a Gothic consti- 
tution, but he implies that, even if there was, the English 
should take their bearings not from it but from the insti- 
tutions of the Normans, as the Romans were guided by those 
of Romulus. The institutions of the Romans paralleled not 
those suppositiousones of the Goths but those of the 
Normans. There should be no lower house and the people 
should be dependent on the patricians who would act as their 
patrons. And if we look into the "Fragment of History of a 
England," the work which Swift abandoned in order to write 
the "Contests and Dissensions," we find him there clearly 
stating that the English parliament "is not properly of 
Gothic institution" (V, 36); that "the present constitution 
of the English parliament hath, by many degrees and alter- 
ations, been modelled to the frame it is now in" (V, 37); 
and again praising the Normans, under whom it did not appear 
that "the people had any representative at all, beside the 
barons and others nobles . . ." (V, 37). Swift, then, 
clearly did not subscribe to the Old Whig view that the 
English parliament was based on the Gothic constitution and 
that therefore the Commons and Lords ought to be in equal 
balance. He believed rather that the equal balance dated 
only from Elizabeth's time, and that it was not the ideal 
but rather a decline from all Norman institutions under 


which there was no Commons at all. 
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Swift seems to have believed that liberty was greatest 
where the people were not represented by an assembly. This 
hostility to popular assemblies is the key to the “Contests 
and Dissensions." Ehrenpreis imagines he has caught Swift 
in an inconsistency because Swift seems to be asserting 
that “irrational, restless, petty factionalism seems rooted 
in our kind; so also seems the desire to be governed by 
reason...how both can operate inexorably without annihilating 
ene another, he never ee a But Swift is not ir. con- 
sistent. He believed that factionalism was rooted, not in 
our kind, but in popular assemblies. "To describe how Par- 
ties are bred in an assembly," Swift writes in the "Contests 
and Dissensions," “would be a Work too difficult at present, 
and perhaps not altogether safe" (Ellis, 121-22). But al- 
though he would not tell how they were bred in an assembly, 
he could and did say how they were bred in a state--by popu- 
lar assemblies themselves: 

I think, there is hardly to be found thro’ all 

Nature, a greater Difference between two Things, than 

there is between a Representing Commoner in the Function 

of his Publick Calling, and the same Person, when he acts 

in the common Offices of Life... (Ellis, 123-24) 
Abolish popular assemblies, Swift believed, and one would be 
far along the way toward abolishing faction in the state 
and restoring liberty; the "Contests and Dissensions" ends 
with the suggestion that the Lords buy the Commons: 

.. the bribery of Elections seems to be at 
worst, but an ill means of keeping things upon the 


old foot, by leaving the defence of our Properties, 
chiefly in the hands of those who will be the great- 
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est aaa whenever they are endangered. (Ellis, 
125-2 


But to say Swift was not an "Old Whig" is not to say 
that he was a “classical republican" either. If he thought 
the works of Sydney -should be banned ("Examiner No. 39"; 
III, 143), it was not only because they were anti-monarch- 
ical and therefore seditious, but also because they sup- 
ported "false Notions about Liberty" ("Examiner No. 36"; 
III, 129). The “classical republicans" admired the class- 
ical republics, but they did not propose to imitate them. 
They meant to improve upon them. They were in fact not 
republicans but ues The Old Whigs were preferable 
in Swift's view to these “classical republicans," for at 
least the Old Whigs wished to set the Commons and Lords 
in equal balance; the "classical republicans," on the other 
hand, wished to establish a “democratic republic," a thing 
which Harrington admitted had never been seen before and 
had no precedents ancient or modern: 

-+eif this work be of any value, it lies in that it 

is the first example of a commonwealth that is 

perfectly equal /i. e., democratic /. 

For Swift, the “classical republicans" were in fact Moderns; 
they had allied themselves with the Puritans under the 
Commonwealth because they shared "the Antimonarchical 
Principle, and a few false Notions about Liberty" ("Exa- 
miner No. 36"; III, 129). True notions of liberty were to 


be gotten only frem studying “the Practice of the wisest 
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Nations . . . who seem to have had the truest Notions of 
Freedom"--the "Cities of Greece" and "the Romans" 


("Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man"; II, 23). 


It is on account of this pure admiration for the 
ancient political wisdom and practice, which distinguished 
him from the Old Whigs and the "classical republicans," that 
Swift must be called an Ancient. Nor is this admiration for 
Serent politics irrelevant when we come to inquire why he 
took the part of the Ancients in the "battle of the books." 
Although Temple and Wotton chose to ignore the question of 
politics in their comparisons between the Ancients and the 
Moderns, Swift saw that this very neglect was the source of 
their confusion. One could not simply compare ancient 
learning and modern learning; as Starkman says, there were 
Moderns amongst the Ancients;! there were periods and 
places where learning had declined amongst the Ancients 
almost to the low ebb it had reached in modern Europe. The 
real question, which Temple and Wotton had missed, was not 
whether ancient learning was superior to modern learning, 
but rather whether the ancient free governments had produced 
a more flourishing learning than the modern free governments. 
It is tempting in this regard to conjecture that when 
Temple came to review his essay and sat down to write his 


second thoughts, in "Some Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay 
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of Ancient and Modern Learning," this time concluding with 
some remarks on politics, he was influenced by his protege, 
for he wrote: 

The whole cause, between the pretensions of 

ancient and modern learning, will be the best 
decided by the comparison of the persons and the 
things that have been produced under the insti- 18 
tutions and discipline of the one, or the other. 

It is in this form, I maintain, that Swift himself 
treated the question in A Tale of a Tub. F. H. Ellis, the 
recent editor of the "Contests snd Dissensions," makes the 
interesting suggestion that it is itself that "modest 
Defense of the Proceedings of the Rabble in all Ages" adver- 
tised in the Tale (Ellis, 163). For this contention Ellis 
finds "a kind of oblique confirmation in the claim of the 
narrator of the Discourse [i.e., the "Contests and 
Dissensions"] that his Greek and Roman exempla were 
collected long before 'the late publick Proceedings ... 
gave Occasion to this Discourse.'" Ellis thinks, that is, 
that there is an intimate connection between the Tale and 
the "Contests and Dissensions," that the same course of 
Greek and Latin reading informs both of them. He is able to 
point out several parallels of language and imagery between 

Y the two, 19 and he suggests that those "unquiet Spirits" 
mentioned in the "Preface" to the Tale, which the Tale is 
supposed to employ to divert them from sporting with 


Religion and Government, are the Tory demagogues in the 


House of Commons who were leading the impeachment proceedings 
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against the Whig lords, and who are afterwards referred to 
by name in the "Digression on Madness" (Ellis, 152). Ellis 
implies that the political asides in the Tale are far more 
important than has hitherto been supposed, that those "few 
passages in which the Tale touches on political matters," 

such as that in the "Digression on Madness" where the Tory 


20 but rather exposures 


demagogues are named, are not "alien" 
of the fact that the reflections that gave birth to the 
Tale were political reflections inspired by Swift's reading 
of Greek and Roman history and his observation of the con- 
temporary English constitutional crisis caused by the 
impeachments. 

This is not to deny that the "Tale" is largely 
"literary satire"; or a satire on "Modernity . . . the whole 
contemporary intellectual milieu . . ."; or a satire of 
certain perennial intellectual errors, such as "self-deceit" 
or "the conception of truth as readily mastered, neatly 
formulated, and delightfully communicated"; or a satire of 


2l swift himself 


the "seventeenth century sensibility." 
informs us in the "Apology" to the fifth edition of the 
Tale that it is a satire of abuses in religion and learning, 
and alerts us to look for literary parody. 

All of these critical formulations fit the "Tale," 
but they fit it too loosely. For Swift, a nation's learning 


bore a close connection with its form of government. It was 


a commonplace of the time that learning flourished under a 
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free government and declined under tyranny or foreign 
enslavement” Swift writes in the "Contests and Dissensions": 

. . . from the time of Alexander's Captains, till 

Greece was subdued by the Romans . . . Athens never 

produced one famous Man either for Councils or Arms, 

or hardly for Learning. And indeed it was a dark 

insipid Period through all Greece. . . . (Ellis, 98) 
In the "Letter to a Young Gentleman, Lately enter'd into 
Holy Orders," he gives it as his opinion that Demosthenes 
was superior to Cicero as an orator, and ascribes this to 
the Athenians' being a freer people than the Romans; the 
Athenians, "a People of much more Politeness, Learning, and 
Wit" than the Romans (IX, 69), also carried their 
"Detestation against Tyranny" to a point "a great deal 
higher" than the Romans ("Publick Spirit of the Whigs"; 
VIII, 37). In the "Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man," 
he objects to Hobbes, who had said that "the Youth of 
England are corrupted in their Principles of Government, by 
reading the authors of Greece and Rome, who writ under 
Commonwealths": 

- « « it might have been more fairly offered for the 

Honour of Liberty, that while the rest of the known 

World was over-run with the Arbitrary Government of 

Single Persons; Arts and Sciences took their Rise, 

and flourished only in those few small Territories 

where the People were free. And although Learning 

may continue after Liberty is lost . . . yet it 

hardly ever began under a Tyranny in any Nation: 


Because Slavery is of all Things the greatest Clog 
and Obstacle to Speculation. (II, 17-18) 


When he noted in his "Thoughts on Various Subjects" that 
"the greatest Inventions were produced in the Times of 


Ignorance; as the Use of the Compass, Gunpowder, and 
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Printing; and by the dullest Nation, as the Germans" (I, 
242), it was as a paradox. It was one he may have learned 
from his patron, Temple, who noted in the "Essay upon the 
Ancient and Modern Learning," "it may look like a paradox, 
to deduce learning from regions accounted commonly so 


barbarous and rude "2° 


But Temple, an Epicurean, was 
indifferent to forms of government: 
` it may perhaps be the most reasonably con- 
cluded, That those forms are best, which have been 
the longest received and authorized in the nation 
by custom and use; and into which the humours and 
manners of the peop run with the most general and 
strongest current. 
Temple was inclined to give the preference to government "of 
a Single person," as being capable of "the greatest 
authority (which is the foundation of all ease, safety, and 


order in the governments of the world). "25 


He thought that 
"exact temperance of their races, great pureness of air, and 
equality of climate, long tranquility of empire or gov- 
ernment" were all more important than the form of government 
to "the advancement of knowledge and learning among men "26 
But Swift himself believed firmly that it was important for 
the people to be "free" in order for speculation to proceed 
without clog. 
But what was less generally acknowledged by those 

who thought freedom was conducive to learning was that there 


might be too much freedom, that learning might decline from 


too much freedom as well as from tyranny or enslavement. 
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Where popular assemblies wielded too much power, the result 
was faction, which killed learning; freedom, allowed to 
degenerate into faction, killed the learning to which it 
had given birth. In his thirty-first Examiner Swift offers 
this "Metaphorical Genealogy" of Faction: 


Liberty, the Daughter of Oppression, after having 
brought forth several fair C Children, as Riches, Arts, 
Learning, Trade, and many any others; was Sat last 


delivered of her youngest Daughter, -, Called Faction. 
(III, 100) 


This "Faction," "being a dry disagreeable Subject, ... 
renders Conversation insipid and sower, and confines 


Invention" (III, 102). It corrupts taste: 


—_—_——Snw eS a 


allow them to have neither Boo. Wit, ee 


——— oe ee? 


Learning, Honesty or common Sense. (III, 103) 
Corrupt taste corrupts learning because 
There are but three Ways for a Man to revenge 
himself of a censorious World: to despise it; to 
return the like; or to endeavour to live so as to 
avoid it. The first of these is usually pretended; 
the last is almost impossible; the universal 
Practice is for the second. ("Thoughts on Various 
Subjects," I, 243) 
Even the great genius is inevitably diverted into defending 
himself against his critics; thus learning declines where 
political freedom runs too high. 
When, therefore, Swift satirizes abuses in learning, 
as he does in A Tale of a Tub, it is reasonable to assume 


that he means us to reflect upon the causes of these abuses. 


Just as Swift claimed in the "Contests and Dissensions" that 
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since Charles II's reign, England had "in a very few years 

. . - made mighty Leaps from Prerogative Heights into the 
Depths of Popularity" (Ellis, 119-20), so he shows in A Tale 
of a Tub that in the same space of time, its learning and 
religion, cured of the abuses peculiar to arbitrary 
government, had contracted those endemic to popular gov- 
ernments. He shows that if arbitrary government produces 
empty panegyric, allegory, mysticism, public Catholicism 
and private Epicureanism, then popular government will 
produce criticism, empty satire, public Dissent, and free- 


thinking. 


It has not been sufficiently noted that what Swift's 
persona, the Grub Street hack, gives us in the "Introduction" 
to the Tale is a capsule history of learning and taste, 
from Charles II's reign down to the day of his writing. 
Davis, Rosenheim, and Paulson are content to observe that 
Swift is parodying the faults congenital to the late seven- 
teenth century, and while Rosenheim does note that Bentley 
and Wotton on the one hand, Dryden and L'’Estrange on the 
other, the targets of the parody, were guilty of very 
different sorts of faults, he fails to perceive that it is 
important that they belonged to two different generations 
and were associated with two different political regimes as 


well.” Dryden and L'Estrange dominated the literary scene 
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in the two reigns preceding the Glorious Revolution; 
Dryden was the royal panegyrist, L'Estrange the royal 
censor and historian; both men did their work under 
"Prerogative Heights." Bentley and Wotton, by contrast, 
began their careers when Dryden and L'Estrange were 
finishing theirs, after the Revolution, as England was 
descending into the "Depths of Popularity." 
The Tale, that is, is an example of "parallel 
history": 
In its humblest form "parallel history" was 

merely the reprinting of a historical work 

in circumstances which made the affairs related 

seem parallel to recent events. . . . This device 

Swift also imitated in 1701, by bringing out as 

the first piece in a volume of Sir William Temple's 

works an old unpublished essay by Sir William which 

had clear relevance to the parliamentary crisis. 

The essay, Of Popular Discontents, . . . had been 

conceived during the Exclusion controversy. . . 

Now of course it bore upon the impeachment crisis 


By publishing Temple's "Of Popular Discontents" when he 
did, Swift invited the reader to compare the Exclusion 
controversy with the impeachment crisis, to see how, since 
the reign of Charles II, England had fallen from 
"Prerogative Heights" to "the Depths of Popularity." The 
same comparison is invited by the Tale of a Tub, where 
Dryden and L'Estrange mark the heights, Bentley and Wotton 
the depths. 

The Grub Street hack, Swift's persona, poses as the 
contemporary of Dryden and L'Estrange. Like them, he too 


has written his 
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Pro's and Cons upon Popish Plots, and Meal-Tubs, 

and Exclusion Bills, and Passive Obedience, and 

Addresses of Lives and Fortunes; and Prerogative, 

and Property, and Liberty of of Conscience, and 

Letters to a Friend. (GS, 70) 
These were the topics of the political pamphlets in the two 
reigns before the Revolution; the "Addresses of Lives and 
Fortunes" were pledges--by individuals and groups--of 


loyalty to the king, 7? 


but the particular ones to which the 
hack is referring are probably those made by the Dissenters 
to James II, when by an abuse of the royal prerogative he 
granted them a toleration. This act was the occasion of 
Halifax's famous "Letter to a Dissenter" that begins: 
"Since addresses are in fashion, give me leave to make one 
to you." 0 Swift wili allude to these addresses later in 
the Tale as well: 

In the Reign of of King James the Second, the 


Presbyterians by the King's Invitation, j joined 
with the Papists, “against the Church of Ene ani, 


Test. The King by his Dispensing Power Power, gave 
Liberty of Conscience. . . . (GS, 304). 


But now, at the time the hack is writing, the gov- 
ernment has changed from prerogative heights to popular 
depths. There is no more censorship, but rather "Liberty 
and Encouragement of the Press" (GS, 210), limited only by 
the "Tax upon Paper" (GS, 45) which was hardly any limi- 


tation at all when books could be printed up by "the Modern 


way of Subscription (GS, 137). 
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The hack is thus in a position to describe the 
change in taste from Charles II's day, the days of censor- 
ship and prerogative, to the present day of liberty and 
encouragement of the press. Whereas before, whoever had 
"an Ambition to be heard in a Crowd" had to resort to an 
"Oratorical Machine," either a pulpit, a hangman's ladder, 
or the "Stage-Itinerant," now, thanks to the encouragement 
of the press, he can publish whatever he has to say, and 
the result is the "Writings of our Modern Saints," "Poetry," 
"Faction," and "Westminster Drolleries." What was published 
under censorship had to take the form of panegyric, or if 
there was satire, it had to be beneath the cover of allegory 
or mysticism, just as the Ancients hid their satire on 
critics "with abundance of Caution, adventuring no farther 
than Mythology and Hieroglyphick" (GS, 97) and just as the 
author of the "Mechanical Operation of the Spirit," "to 
‘avoid giving Offence to any Party whatever," leaves off 
“discoursing so closely to the Letter" and goes on "by way 
of Allegory" (GS, 265). But today under a free press there 
is nothing to hide, panegyric induces "Lethargy" (GS, 49) 
and readers will not read allegory or mysticism: 

But the greatest Maim given to that general 
Reception, which the Writings of our Society have 
formerly received . . . hath been a superficial 
Vein among many Readers of the present Age, who 
will by no means be persuaded to inspect beyond 


the Surface and the Rind of Things. (GS, 66) 


Today what is chiefly in demand are plays and virtuoso 
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treatises, which not Grub Street but Gresham College and Will's 
Coffee-House supply. 

The lifting of censorship has not been a boon to 
Grub Street, for the mystical writings of the Modern Saints, 
poetry, faction, and Westminster Drolleries cannot compete 
with the productions of Gresham's and Will's. Mysticism 
cannot compete with science, poetry with criticism, 
Westminster Drolleries with modern comedies, or faction with 
satire that pretends to be above party. 

But the question is, of course, not whether or not 
the new freedom has been a boon to Grub Street, but whether 
it has been a boon to learning. We do not greatly sympa- 
thize with the hack; we are inclined to feel that he and 
his brethren of Grub Street deserve to be defeated by 
Gresham and Will's. But if we examine his complaints, we 
find that they bear an uncanny resemblance to those of the 
Ancients in The Battle of the Books which follows the Tale. 
There is a "battle of the books" in the Tale that exactly 
parallels the one in the Battle itself; in the first, it is 
the Grub Street hacks who are the victims of aggression, 
while in the second, it is the Ancients, but in both the 
aggressors are the same--the "Moderns," the "revolted and 
new-fangled Writers" (GS, 65). The Moderns attack the 
Ancients in the Battle because the Ancients can "pretend to 
Nothing of our own, beyond our Wings and our Voice: that is 


to say, our Flights and our Language (GS, 234); similarly, 
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Gresham's and Will's attack Grub Street in the Tale because 
Grub Street productions are of no use beyond "the common 
Entertainments of their Wit and their Style" (GS, 71). The 
Moderns "come with Shovels and Mattocks" to "level the... 
Hill" of the Ancients or else to "advance in their Place" 
(GS, 220); similarly, Gresham's and Will's make "continual 
Efforts . . . to edify a Name and Reputation upon the Ruin" 
of that of Grub Street (GS, 64). 

But if we do not care about the reputation of the 
Grub Street brotherhood, because we do not share the hack's 
high opinion of their wit and style, do we care about that 
of the Ancients merely because we do value their flights and 
language? Or do we not care about wit and style, flights 
and language at all if the work is of no "further Use or 
Value to Mankind" (GS, 71)? Perhaps we demand that learning 
be of use to mankind as well as pleasant, so that if the 
Moderns, the revolted and new-fangled Writers, are right in 
thinking that their books are useful, then we shall excuse 
their lack of wit and style and think them after all 
justified in levelling Grub Street and the Ancients. We 
shall then decide that they have not corrupted learning, 
but advanced it. 

But the Moderns are battling on yet a third front. 
Not only are they at war with Grub Street and with the 
Ancients, but they also "pick Holes in the weak sides of 


Religion and Government" (GS, 39). They are democrats and 
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freethinkers; they destroy all human wisdom. The Grub 
Street hack's complaint against them echoes not only that of 
Swift himself in the "Contests and Dissensions." Just as 
the hack insists that 

a third indifferent Person be assigned, to whose 

impartial Judgment it shall be left to decide, 

which Society each Book, Treatise or Pamphlet do 

most properly belong to. This Point, God knows, 

is very far from being fixed at present (GS, 65), 
so Swift in the "Contests and Dissensions," on behalf of the 
impeached lords, demands that the powers of the impeaching 
Commons be "fixed" by a third party, the king (Ellis, 85, 
88, 120), and complains that matters are now in "a very 
uncertain State" (Ellis, 120). The "Wits of the present 
Age being so very numerous and penetrating" (GS, 39), they 
begin by attacking Grub Street but end by attacking Religion 
and Government. They number "nine thousand seven hundred 
forty and three Persons" (GS, 41), which was "the number of 


31 It is not for the sake of preserving 


Llivings in England." 
Grub Street learning that the Moderns must be stopped; nor 
for the sake of the flights and language of the Ancients; 
but for the sake of Religion and Government. It is polit- 
ical and philosophical wisdom that they are corrupting by 
their freethinking and their false notions of liberty. 

But Bentley and Wotton, after all, were not free- 


thinkers. Wotton was a bachelor of divinity, and Bentley 


a doctor of the same science. By what right does Swift 
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associate the Moderns with freethinking? The answer is, I 
believe, hinted at in the Digression "Concerning Criticks." 
Bentley and Wotton proved 


beyond contradiction, that the very finest Things 
delivered of old, have been long since invented, 
and brought to Light by much later Pens, and that 
the noblest Discoveries those Antients ever made, 
of Art or of Nature, have all been produced by the 
transcending Genius of the present Age. Which 
clearly shews, how little Merit those Antients can 
justly pretend to; and takes off that blind 
Admiration paid them by Men in a Corner, who have 
the Unhappiness of conversing too little with 


present Things. (GS, 96-97) 
The phrase "men in a corner" was frequently applied to the 
Jews, to suggest the unlikelihood that their Bible was 
really divinely inspired. Swift parodies this argument of 
the freethinkers in his "Abstract of Mr. Collin's Discourse 
of Free-thinking": 


The Priests tell me I am to believe the Bible, 
but Free-thinking tells me otherwise in many 
Particulars: The Bible says, the Jews were a 
Nation favoured by God; but I who am a Free-thinker 
say, that cannot be, because the Jews lived in a 
Corner of the Earth, and Free-thinking makes it 
clear, that those who live in Corners cannot be 
Favourites of God. (IV, 30) 


Critics like Bentley and Wotton used the chronology of 
Scripture to prove that the learning of the pagans was not 
so old as was traditionally thought; but the freethinkers 
turned their arguments around to prove that the Scriptures 
were spurious. Temple knew it was futile to try to 
reconcile Biblical and classical chronology, and thought the 


attempt should be abandoned: 
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I will not determine from what antiquity of 
time learning flourished among the Egyptians or 
Assyrians; because these moderns will not allow 
the plainest accounts given us by the best Greek 
and Latin authors .. . the reasons they give for 
not believing them seem too weak and frivolous to 
be taken notice of: as first, that we have no 
account of the Assyrian Kings in Scripture, till 
Tiglath . . . whereas the Scripture takes no 
notice of the story of either Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Tyrians, or Sidonian governments, but as they had, 
at some certain times, a relation to the affairs 
of the Jews or their commonwealth. And as it has 
never succeeded with so many learned men, that have 
spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred 
with the profane chronology .. . so I never expect 
to see it done to any purpose. 
This is from Temple's second essay on ancient and modern 
learning, after Wotton had prefaced his attack on the first 
with the explanation that it was chiefly necessary because 
Temple's claim for the great antiquity of pagan learning 
violated Scripture. 

Bentley and Wotton, then, so far from being free- 
thinkers themselves, saw themselves as defenders of 
Scripture against Ancients like Temple. But Temple and 
Swift believed that the critical tools forged by Bentley 
and Wotton to defend Scripture and destroy the Ancients 
could just as well be turned against Scripture in the hands 
of a freethinker. 

Thus Swift attacks the modern critics, not only 
because by their inability or unwillingness to appreciate 
wit and style they discourage genius, but also because they 


create a climate conducive to freethinking: 
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It is grown a Word of Course for Writers to 

say, this critical Age, as Divines say, this sinful 

Age. ("Thoughts on Various Subjects"; I, 243) 
To be a wit was to be a critic; one began by criticizing 
Grub Street, moved on to plays, then classical literature, 
and finally religion and government. Government itself, 
committed to the "Liberty and Encouragement of the Press," 
did nothing to stop this progression. Swift identifies 
"criticism" as the patron goddess of the Moderns in The 
Battle of the Books, and if we wish to understand the 
Digressions of the Tale we can make no better beginning than 
the boast of the goddess of criticism in the Battle, for 
she indicates how it is that criticism leads to free- 
thinking. She boasts that her blessings fall particularly 

| “upon her Seminaries of Gresham and Covent-Garden" (GS, 242) 

the homes of those very "revolted and new-fangled Writers" 
who are the villains in the Tale. Thus does Swift suggest 
that all the abuses of learning associated with the Moderns 
are due to "Criticism." The goddess boasts: 


‘Tis I . . . who give Wisdom to Infants and 


a 


Cume eee ee 
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We note that she lists her blessings in diminishing order of 
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importance, from "Wisdom" as a whole to "Poetry" in 
particular; while the recipients of those blessings are 
listed in ascending order of dignity, from "Infants and 
Idiots" to the goddess herself. She places infants and 
idiots in charge of the greatest things, while she herself 
takes personal command over lesser things. 

Her speech might be an outline of the Tale. The 
hack begins, in the "Dedication to Prince Posterity," by 
defending "our Corporation of Poets" (GS, 33), the special 
concern of the goddess, and in the "Introduction" complains 

` that "Wit and Style" have lost their empire (GS, 71). The 
"Preface" defends "every little Would—be-wit" (GS, 45), all 
of whom refuse to "be at Expence to furnish Wit for 
succeeding Ages, when the former have made no sort of 
Provision for ours" (GS, 44); these correspond to the 
"Striplings" in the goddess's speech, who spend their estate 
before it comes into their hands; the "Would-be-wits" refuse 
to acknowledge the estate that has been passed down to then, 
and thus feel no obligation to pass one on; they end by 
spending what they have not got, as the "Striplings" do. 
The "true Criticks" of the "Digression Concerning Criticks" 
correspond to the "Coffee-house Wits" of the goddess; true 
criticism is the "first result of the Critick's Mind" (GS, 
103); thus the "Coffee-house Wits" are said to proceed by 
"instinct". In the next Digression, "In the Modern Kind," 


the Moderns are said to be preparing "an universal 
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System in a small portable Volume, of all Things that are 
to be Known, or Believed, or Imagined, or Practiced in 
Life" (GS, 125), exactly as the goddess's "Sophisters" are 
able to "conclude upon the Depths of Knowledge." The 
following Digression, "In Praise of Digressions," presents 
the children of the "Modern Fathers of Learning" (GS, 145), 
who are able, by means of abstracts and indices, to catch 
knowledge "by throwing their Wit on the Posteriors of a 
book, as Boys do Sparrows with flinging Salt upon their 
Tails"; these are the schoolboy "Judges of Philosophy" of 
whom the goddess speaks. 

We have now come to the first of the goddess's 
boasts, that she makes beaux into politicians and gives 
wisdom to infants and idiots; and to the last of the 
Digressions, "On Madness." The correspondence between the 
"Digressions" of the Tale and the goddess's speech still 
holds, for in the "Digression on Madness" we do indeed find 
beaux turned politicians, and madmen practicing philosophy. 
The beau~politicians are Seymour, Musgrave, Bowls and Howe, 
the Tory demagogues in the House of Commons who were leading 
the impeachment proceedings. Apparently, then, it was the 
goddess "Criticism" who taught them to "pick holes in 
Religion and Government." It is she as well who is behind 
"that pretended Philosophy which enters into the Depth of 


Things, and then comes gravely back with Informations and 
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Discoveries, that in the inside they are good for nothing" 
(GS, 173). 

A number of scholars have claimed that this 
"pretended Philosophy which enters into the Depth of 
Things," described in the "Digression on Madness," is being 
praised by Swift, by contrast with "that Wisdom, which 
converses about the Surface," identified a bit later as 


Epicureanism.°° 


But Williams, who is a sensitive reader, is 
correct, I believe in her feeling that Swift is praising 
neither one. °4 This "pretended philosophy" is rather the 
final achievement of "Criticism," the wisdom she gives to 
madmen and infants; it is, in short, freethinking. It is 

to be identified, not with Swift's own philosophy, but with 


that "pretended" sort from which he is careful to disasso- 


ciate himself in the "Apology" to the Tale: 


ee ee ee 


of as many real Prejudices as he could; I say real 
ones, because under the Notion of Prejudices, he 


knew to what dangerous Heights some Men have 
proceeded. (GS, 4) 


Swift stripped himself of "real" prejudices, but the free- 
thinkers "pretended" that virtue, honor, and religion were 
prejudices as well. That it is freethinking which is being 
compared with Epicureanism in the "Digression on Madness," 
and not Swift's personal philosophy, is further substan- 


r 


tiated by certain passages in other of Swift's early works, 
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where he describes freethinking as a pretended philosophy 
that tries to expose virtue as prejudice: 


Some men, under the Notions. of weeding out 
Prejudices; eradicate Religion, Virtue, and 
common Honesty ("Thoughts on Various Subjects"; 
I, 243); 


To such Absurdities are Men carried by the 
Affectation of Free-thinking, and removing the 
Prejudices of Education; under which Head, they 
have, for some Time, begun to list Morality and 
Religion. ("Sentiments of a Church-of-England 
Man"; II, 11); 


For several Years past, if a Man had but an 
ill~favoured Nose, the Deep-Thinkers of the Age 
would, some way or other, contrive to impute the 
Cause to the Prejudice of his Education. From 
this Fountain are said to be derived all our 
foolish Notions of Justice, Piety, Love of our 
Country; all our Opinions of God, or a future 
State, Heaven, Hell, and the like. ("An Argument 
Against Abolishing Christianity"; II, 33) 6 


Religion, Morality, Honour, and Honesty... 

are, it seems, but Prejudices of Education. 

("Remarks upon Tindall's Rights of the Christian 

Church"; II, 103)- 
Swift, then, in the "Digression on Madness," describes free- 
thinking as the final achievement of "criticism" when it is 
allowed to run rampant by the "Liberty and Encouragement of 
the Press" under a popular government. He contrasts this 
freethinking of popular governments with the Epicureanism 
that spreads under arbitrary governments where there is 
censorship. That Swift associated Epicureanism with 
"Prerogative Heights" is indicated by one of his "Thoughts 


on Various Subjects": 


The Epicureans began to spread at Rome in the 
Empire of Augustus, as the Socinians, and even the 
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Epicureans too, did in England, towards the end of 
King Charles the Second's Reign. (IV, 249) 


Swift contrasts the freethinking of the "Depths of 
Popularity" with the Epicureanism of "Prerogative Heights" 
and finds Epicureanism superior "in the Proportion that 
Credulity is a more peaceful Possession of Mind, than 
Curiosity" (GS, 173). Both are abuses of learning, but the 
democratic abuse is worse than the autocratic abuse. 
Epicureans are at least "peaceful." They cultivate a 
"Serene Peaceful State," believing that "Repose, both of 
Body and Mind" is the "true ultimate End of Ethicks" (GS, 
140). Although they live only for pleasure, they believe 
that virtue is pleasurable: 
Epicurus . . . thought that pleasure did 

consist in virtue ("Upon the Excellency of 

Christianity"; IX, 247), 
But the freethinkers point out the "Flaws and Imperfections 
of Nature" (GS, 174); they destroy the Epicurean pleasure by 
stripping the beau's carcass and flaying the woman's flesh. 
By so doing, they destroy not only pleasure, but virtue as 
well, for they think the imperfections of nature prove that 
there is no Goa. ?° The Epicureans were virtuous for the 
wrong reason--because they believed virtue was pleasurable-- 
but the freethinkers are not virtuous at all; to them virtue 
is a prejudice of education. The Epicureans were fools to 
think virtue was pleasurable, but the freethinkers are 


knaves to think virtue does not exist. The final corruption 


of learning under arbitrary governments is the notion that 
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virtue is pleasurable; under democratic governments, that 
there is no virtue. 

Before leaving the "Digression on Madness," I wish 
to make one further suggestion. It is just possible that in 
the contrast between the Epicureanism of Charles II's day 
and the freethinking of his own, Swift has in mind in 
particular Temple and his antagonists in the battle of the 
books. Wotton and Bentley were not freethinkers, only 
critics, but Temple was a shining example of the Epicurean 
of Charles II's court. Far from picking holes in religion 
and government, Temple remained loyal to the King even 
through the Exclusion crisis, and when things got too hot, 
retired to the country, justifying himself by the examples 
and precepts of the ancient Epicureans: 

But where factions were once entered and rooted 

in a state, they thought it madness for good men to 

meddle with public affairs; . . . they esteemed 

public business the most contrary of all others to 

that tranquillity of mind, which they esteemed and 

taught to be the only felicity of man. For this 

reason Epicurus passed his life wholly in his 

garden... 
Temple "placed a man's happiness in the tranquillity of mind 
and indolence of body," and believed "the greatest pleasure 
to consist in virtue," Swift did not completely admire 
this attitude of his patron; he remembered, when Stella 
died, that he had taught her to understand "the Platonic and 
Epicurean philosophy" and to judge "very well of the defects 
of the latter" ("Upon the Death of Mrs. Johnson"; V, 231), 


and it was in Temple's home that he was her tutor. Temple 
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had his defects; Swift himself seems not to have shared 
Temple's opinion that retirement was the proper response to 
factions in the state, preferring to the example of Epicurus 
that of Cato the Stoic, "whom I esteem to have been the 
wisest and best of all the Romans," and who taught that "it 
seems every Man's Duty to chuse one of the two Sides, 
although he cannot entirely approve of either" ("Sentiments 
of a Church-of-England Man"; II, 2). Certainly one cannot 
call Swift's life in Ireland after his retirement from the 
English political scene an Epicurean one. 


exe ——~“Tt is tempting then to think that in his description 


of Epicurean "Credulity" in the "Digression on Madness," 
Swift is thinking of Temple, and very discreetly indicating 
that he himself was aware that the epistles of Phalaris and 
Aesop's fables were not authentic, as Bentley proved and 
Temple refused to concede. There are several passages in 
the Tale in which Swift seems to mock Temple's simplicity. 
Temple was not only assured of the authenticity of Aesop and 
Phalaris, but he also believed in the "lost arts" of 
musical enchantment and magic and in the prophetic powers of 
the Delphic oracle?! Swift, however, refers jestingly to 
the "Artes Perditae” (GS, 155, 200) and as for the oracle he 
seems to agree with Temple only on the spelling, rendering 
it as "Delphos" rather than the Bentleyan "Delphi": 


[The Oracles'] Inspirations were owing to 
certain subterraneous Effluviums of Wind, delivered 
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with the same Pain to the Priest, and much about 
the same Influence on the People. (GS, 157) 


Temple was a fool to take Phalaris and Aesop at face value, 
but Bentley and Wotton were knaves to expose his peaceful 
credulity. 

The "Digression on Madness" completes the exposure 
of the abuses of learning peculiar to popular governments. 
Swift has shown that they are as great as those bred by 
arbitrary governments, that excess of freedom will cause 
learning to decline as surely as will slavery. England, in 
sinking so abruptly from "Prerogative Heights" into the 
"Depths of Popularity" had exchanged one set of abuses for 
another. Because Charles did not possess the virtues 
attributed to him by his poets in their panegyrics, the wits 
in disgust had now taken to exploding all virtue as 
pretense. 

Swift's explanation of the superiority of Ancient 
to Modern learning was that the Moderns, although they knew 
that freedom was necessary for learning to thrive, and 
clamored for it avidly, did not know what freedom is. They 
thought they did not have enough, when they already had too 
much. That the English people enjoyed too much freedom is 
decisively demonstrated by Swift by comparing England with 
Athens. Swift gives us not only "Prerogative Heights" and 
"Popular Depths" in the Tale, but also for a moment lets us 
glimpse true freedom as it existed in Athens. Swift shows 


that English learning is corrupt by comparing it at length 
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with the learning of Charles II's day; he shows that the 
English people have too much freedom by comparing England 
briefly with Athens. In the “Attick Commonwealth," the hack 
tells us in the "Preface": 

it was the Privilege and Birth-right of every 

Citizen and Poet, to rail aloud and in publick, 

or to expose upon the Stage by Name, any Person 

they pleased, tho' of the greatest figure. (GS, 51) 
But in England, he continues, "it is just the Reverse of all 
this": 

- . . whoever should mistake the Nature of Things 

so far, as to drop but a single Hint in publick, 

How such a one, starved half the Fleet, and half- 

poison'd the rest . . . whoever, I say, should 

venture to be thus particular, must expect to be 


imprisoned for Scandalum Magnatum: to have 
Challenges sent him; to be sued for Defamation; 


In England, as opposed to Athens, the satirist is restricted 
to "Rhetorick against Mankind" (GS, 51) and may not be 


"particular" in his attacks: 


- . « you may preach in Convent-Garden against 
Foppery and Fornication . . . and in a City 


Pulpit be as fierce as you please, against Avarice, 
Hypocrisie and Extortion. (GS, 52) 


Is this, as Rosenheim thinks, merely Swift's way of .. 
expressing a preference for one kind of satire over another, 
for "particular" as against "general" satire?°® Surely such 
a reading of this passage leaves half its meaning untapped. 
Swift is comparing, not only Athenian particular satire and 
English generai satire, but also the Attic commonwealth and 


the English one, with respect to the degree of freedom of 
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expression each permitted. In Athens the people were truly 
free. In England, they thought they were free, but in 
reality they were slaves to "the House," the assembly which 
they themselves elected but which was as arbitrary in its 
judgements as any despot. Any writer who attacked a public 
figure might be prosecuted for the crime of Scandalum 
Magnatum. But what seems particularly to incense Swift here 
is that if that public figure, for one reason or another, 
took no notice of the libel himself, whether by a personal 
challenge or by bringing suit in court, then Parliament 
itself by its own initiative might take action: 
The law of libel .. . was fantastically wide 

in its scope; general attacks on the government no 

less than personal attacks on particular Ministers 

were frequently made the grounds for prosecution. 

. . . If Ministers were reticent in invoking the 

law, either the House of Lords or the House of 

Commons could charge the Secretaries of State or 

the Attorney-General to take action or themselves 

summon the offenders to the bar. . . .39 

But if we examine the passage more closely, we find 

that Swift is being even more "particular" in the target of 
his attack. He is satirizing the tyranny of "the House," 
but he is doing so, not on behalf of satirists in general 
who may be brought before its bar, but of certain satirists 
in particular, who had particular reason to fear--—the High- 
Churchmen. They were not debarred from preaching, as they 
had been under the Rump; they could "preach in Convent- 
Garden . . . or in a City Pulpit," but they could not say 


whatever they pleased, and in particular they could not 
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touch upon politics. Divines had to be "humble" or else 
they were stigmatized for "Ambition, or Love of Power" 
("Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man"; II, 8, 10): 

This Pedantry of Republican Politicks hath done 
infinite Mischief among us. . . . That [the clergy] 
should be prescribed what to teach, by those who 
are to learn from them. ("Examiner No. 21"; III, 49) 

Sacheverall and Atterbury lived in fear of impeachment; 
Sacheverall was eventually impeached, in 1710, for preaching 
a sermon in which he ventured to criticize Godolphin for 
profiteering in supplying the fleet, one of the charges 
listed by Swift's hack as taboo. The relation between 
popular government and the decline of learning is here most 
explicit; where the people, "those who are to learn," have 


so much power that they are able to prescribe to their 


teachers what to teach, of course learning will decline. 


The satire on abuses in learning, then, demonstrates 
that learning will decline under too popular a government as 
well as under one that is too arbitrary--when the people 
have too much representation, as well as when they are 
enslaved. The satire on abuses in religion, "set forth in 
the Allegory of the Coats" (GS, 4), shows that not only 
learning but religion too grows corrupt amongst a free 
people as well as amongst an enslaved one. The allegory 


shows how, under "Prerogative Heights," morals decline and 
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Popery flourishes; while the "Depths of Popularity" breed 
an equal but opposite corruption, Dissent. 

The first thing one notices about the allegory of 
the coats is that it is telescoped. It simultaneously 
represents the history of Christianity from the first 
century to the eighteenth, and the history of the English 
sects from the Restoration through the Glorious Revolution. 
Centuries are equivalent to years; in eighteen century- 
years the three brothers pass from youth to manhood. It has 
been noted that the brothers when they first come up to 


40 


town behave like Restoration beaux, aping French fashions 


and courting French courtesans; this is because the "town" 
in the allegory is simultaneously first century Rome and 
the court of Charles II; the two were paraliel for Swift in 
their moral climate: 


The Epicureans began to spread at Rome in the 
Empire of Augustus, as the Socinians, and even the 
Epicureans too, did in England, towards the End of 
King Charles the Second's Reign. . . . They both 
seem to be Corruptions occasioned by Luxury and 
Peace, and by Politeness beginning to decline. 
("Thoughts on Various Subjects"; IV, 249). 


Popery first rose and spread under the Roman Empire; but its 
latest rebirth was in the reigns of Charles and James, just 
previous to the Revolution; Swift represents both at the 
same time in his tailor-worshippers. Similarly, the revolt 
of Martin and Jack against Peter's tyranny corresponds at 


once to the Reformation and also to the Glorious Revolution 
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itself, in which Dissenters and Anglicans temporarily united 
to root out the "common enemy" of Popery: 

. . . the Revolution .. . served to wash away the 

Memory of the Rebellion .. . and the Dread of 

Popery, being then our latest Danger, and conse- 

quently the most fresh upon our Spirits, ail 

Mouths were open against That. . . . ("Examiner 

No. 36"; II, 128) 
Martin and Jack, we are told, "had lived in much Friendship 
and Agreement under the Tyranny of their Brother Peter, as 
it is the Talent of Fellow-Sufferers to do; Men in 
Misfortune, being like Men in the Dark, to whom all Colours 
are the same" (GS, 134); just as, amongst the English sects 
at the Revolution "there appeared no Division . . . ‘till 
after the common Enemy was subdued" ("Examiner No. 36"; 
III, 128). 

The allegory, then, like the Digressions, concen- 
trates upon the comparison between "Prerogative Heights" and 
the "Depths of Popularity," between the reigns preceding the 
Revolution and that succeeding it. In the earlier period, 
the menace was Popery; in the latter, the menace was 
Dissent. A tyrannical king had nearly introduced Popery; 
but the people, if allowed to become tyrannical, would 
introduce Dissent. Surely the English Church had not 
escaped from the infallibility of Pope and councils only to 


fall under the tyranny of synods elected by the people: that 


is Swift's lesson. 
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The allegory compares and contrasts the character 
of Papal tyranny with that of popular or Presbyterian 
tyranny. Under Peter's tyranny, the clergy are rich, 
titled, and chosen by aristocratic ladies; under Jack's, 
they are full of hot air and chosen by sex-—crazed women. 
The Popish clergy are schoolmen; the Presbyterian clergy 
belch. Under Peter's tyranny, the Father's will is locked up 
and lies are promulgated in its stead; under Jack's, the 
people are free to make false interpretations of it. Under 
Peter's tyranny, Jack and Martin are kept poor, exploited 
by tithes and the sale of indulgences; under Jack's tyranny, 
the people grow proud of poverty and dirt and impose them 
upon everyone. Peter sends his bulls to challenge the 
authority of the civil power, the repository of the people's 
proper liberty; but Jack claims persecution by the civil 
power as a first maneuver in subverting it altogether and 
establishing a popular republic. Peter turns wives into 
whores; Jack turns them into priests. Peter is a hypocrite, 
a secret Epicurean; Jack is proud to be "above morality," 
and favors communism of women . 41 

Although Swift professed to agree with the Low- 
Church opinion that Popery was a greater corruption of 


religion than was Dissent, 4? 


only maintaining that the 
Dissenters, because of their numerousness and wealth, were a 
greater threat to the Church, yet the allegory of the Tale 


presents them as at least equally corrupt. This is why the 
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Tale met with such an outraged reception on its first 
appearance. A few scholars have suspected that the allegory 
was intended as no more than a parody of the allegorizing 


predilections of the seventeenth century. *° 


Starkman blames 
Wotton for being the first to direct critical attention 

away from the Digressions on Learning, where she feels it 
belongs, to the religious allegory, which after all con- 


stitutes no more than a third of the whole. “# 


But 
Ehrenpreis tells us that Wotton's reaction was typical of 
that of the Low-Church party: 


The "lower" the religious principles of the 
reader, the deeper ran the horror. ... 


The allegory is not a “"shopworn story," although it is told 


in a "foppish and soporific tone."46 


The "Modest Proposal 
for the Children of Ireland" should alert us that Swift is 
blandest when what he is propounding is most outrageous. 
The allegory enraged the Low-Church Party because it 
violated their thesis that Popery was still the "common 
enemy" against which all Protestants, including Dissenters, 
should unite. The materials of Swift's satire of Dissent 
are indeed conventional, and had appeared in satires of the 
Puritans for a century; 47 it was conventional to call the 
Puritans mad; but at the time of Swift's writing, it was no 
longer fashionable. The Dissenters had become brethren of 
the Anglicans. Swift, in reviving the old jokes, was being 
deliberately provocative. Wotton explains why the allegory 


met with disapproval: 
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This 'tis which makes the difference between 

the sharp and virulent Books written in this Age 

against any Sect of Christians, and those which 

were written about the beginning of the Reformation 

petween the several contending Parties then in 

Europe. For tho' the Rage and Spite with which Men 

treated one another was as keen and as picquant 

then as it is now, yet the Inclination of Mankind 

was not then irreligious, and so their Writings 

had little other effect but to encrease Mens 

Hatred against any one particular Sect, whiist 

Christianity, as such, was not hereby at all 

undermined. . . . And this is the Case of this 

Book, which is one of the Prophanest Banters upon 

the Religion of Jesus Christ, as such, that ever 

yet appeared. (GS, 324) 
The allegory of the Tale, Wotton admits, was no different 
from other satires of fanaticism, but it appeared at the 
wrong moment~-wrong from the Low-—Church point of view. The 
Low Church maintained that anyone who reviled Dissent must 
have a secret inclination towards Popery; this was the 
accusation constantly levelled by the Low-Church party 
against the High-Church party. Swift, in the allegory, 
argues rather that the best way to combat Popery, and 
Socinianism and Epicureanism as well, all of which are due 
to corruption of morals, is not to join with Dissent but to 
promote a reformation of manners. Thus the allegory 
presents Popery as arising out of tailor-worship--eliminate 
tailor-worship and Popery would lose its appeal. Tailor- 
worship itself seems to be a satire of the fashionable 
Latitudinarian preaching of the day. Swift in the tailor 
episode parodies "the several Defects of Style" he describes 
in his "Letter to a Young Gentleman Lately enter'd into Holy 


Orders." One corrupt style was "the mean and the paultry" 
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(IX, 68), exemplified by Boyle's Occasional Meditations; 
indeed, part of the tailor-jive resembles Swift's direct 


parody of Boyle, the Meditation on a Broomstick: 


Tale of a Tub Meditation on a Brookstick 
. . . how curious Nature sent him into the 
Journey—-man Nature hath World strong and lusty, in 
been to trim up the a thriving Condition, 
vegetable Beaux... wearing his own Hair on his 


Head, the proper Branches 
of this Reasoning Vegetable 
. . . (I, 239) 


Observe how sparkish He then flies to Art, and 

a Perewig adorns the puts on a Perriwig... 

Head of a Beech... (I, 239-40) 

- . - What is Man SURELY MORTAL MAN IS A BROOM- 

himself but a Micro- STICK . . . (I, 239) 

Coat... pray what is Man, but a 
topsy-turvy Creature... 
(I, 240) 

Is not. . . Conscience . . . destined to make other 

a Pair of Breeches, Things clean, and be nasty 

which, tho' a Cover it self (I, 239) 


for Lewdness as well as 
Nastiness, is easily 
slipt down in the 
Service of both. 


Is not. . . Honesty - . » worn to the Stumps 
a Pair of Shoes, worn - . - ‘tis thrown out of 
out in the Dirt Doors (I, 240) 


Harth thinks that these similes in the Tale parody Hobbes, 
and that the whole tailor episode is a satire of materi-.. 
alism. fS But materialism is a corruption of learning, not 
of religion; nor does "materialism" fit particularly into 
the time-scheme of the allegory. Harth, although he notes 


that the tailor-worshippers "are introduced at that point in the. 
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47 
history of Christianity when .. . the three brothers first 
began to add ornaments to their coats... "49 _ makes no 


attempt to identify an eighth-century form of materialism. 
Swift is satirizing a style of preaching inspired by 
Arianism and Socinianism; Arianism, like Popery, was born 
under the Roman Empire and revived in the reign of Charles 
II. The Arians and Socinians denied the Trinity, and tried 
to explain the Christian mysteries by rules of philosophy, 
such as "the Manner whereby the Soul and Body are united, 
and how they are distinguished" ("On the Trinity"; IX, 164). 
This is exactly what certain of the tailor-worshippers 
attempt: 

Others of these Professors . . . were yet more 
refined . . . and held that Man was an Animal 
compounded of two Dresses, the Natural and the 
Celestial Suit, which were the Body and the Soul: 

That the Soul was the outward, and the Body 
the inward Cloathing; that the latter was ex 


traduce; but the former of daily Creation and 
Circumfusion. (GS, 79) 


Swift is attacking the Arians and their answerers, all those 
who tried to treat divinity as a science, who tried to 
explain the Christian mysteries by rules of philosophy, or 
to prove rules of philosophy by Scripture--to convert "St. 
Paul's allegories, and other figures of Grecian eloquence 


50 


. . . into articies of faith." Thus the tailor-—wor- 


shippers "proved . . . by Philosophy" that because clothes 
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men's souls; and also "by Scripture," because it is in 
clothes that "we Live, and Move, and have our Being." 

The entire tailor-worshipping episode shows how 
corrupt religions-~Arianism, Socinianism, Epicureanisn, 
Popery--are the result of corruption of morals, of tailor- 
worship. The implication is that in order to purify 
religion, one must purify manners--not allow greater 
toleration to Dissent. What is needed, in short, is a 


censorship of the sort adumbrated in Swift's Project for the 


— ee l 


I have often imagined, that something parallel 
to the Office of Censors antiently in Rome, would 
be of mighty Use among us; and could be easily 
limited from running into any Exorbitancies. The 
Romans understood Liberty at least as well as we; 
were as jealous of it, and upon every Occasion as 
bold Assertors: Yet I` do not remember to have read 
any great Complaints of the Abuses in that Office 
among them; but many admirable Effects of it are 
left upon Record. (II, 49). 


Roman liberty was protected by Roman censorship; it was 
under the Republic, when Roman liberty was at its height, 
that the priest had most power: 


Among the Romans, Priests . . . had the greatest 
Power during the Republick, 


Swift wrote in reply to Tindall's attack on episcopacy 
(II, 100). Tindall noted the similarity between the 
Anglican method of Church government and ancient Roman 
religion, trying to show that both were designed only to 


keep the people in awe; Swift responded that the Romans had 
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been wise in the “political Part" of religion, and "might 
give Rules" to Christians (II, 93). 

Once again, then, the superiority of the Ancients 
to the Moderns is seen to be a political superiority. It 
is for lack of political wisdom, for failure to understand 
liberty as well as the Romans did, that the English are less 
virtuous than the Romans even though the Romans lacked the 
advantage of Christianity. "How cometh it to pass, that the 
ancient Heathens, who had no other Lights but those of 
Nature and Reason, Should so far exceed us in all manner of 
Virtue, as plainly appears by many Examples they have left 
on record?", Swift asks in a sermon ("On the Testimony of 
Conscience"; IX, 155); and in another sermon, he recalls how 
"in those times it was common for men to sacrifice their 
lives for the good of their country, although they had 
neither hope or belief of future rewards; whereas, in 
our days, very few make the least scruple of sacrificing a 
whole nation, as well as their own souls, for a little 
present gain . . ." ("Doing Good"; IX, 233). Because the 
Moderns did not understand liberty, because they confused 
liberty with tyranny of the people, they lost the advantage 
which Christianity should have given them over the Ancients. 
The tyranny of the people will corrupt even religion; when 
the people are given control over religion, priests are 
chosen from the "very dregs"("Upon the Martyrdom of K. 


Charles I"; IX, 226); the "Mechanical Operation of the 
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Spirit" implies that democracy in religion means that 
priests are chosen for their sex appeal. "Religion being 
the best of Things, its Corruptions are likely to be the 
worst," Swift writes in the Apology to the Tale (GS, 7); 
Christianity is superior to heathen religion, but 
Christianity corrupted is inferior, and without heathen 
political wisdom, all other wisdom is useless; thus the 


Ancients, who had it, were superior to the Moderns. 
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Chapter II 


Lilliput, Laputa and Brobdingnag: Ancient 
and Modern Politics 
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If Swift had embroiled himself in the Ancients- 
Moderns quarrel merely to flatter his patron, Temple, or to 


take advantage of the opportunity to break into print, 1 we 


disappear. Instead, even as he was increasingly caught up 
in his role of chief Tory apologist, writing the Examiners 
and such pamphlets as "The Conduct of the Allies," he still 
found time for his "Brothers" of the Scriblerus Club, whose 
self-appointed task it was to monitor and expose "all the 
false tastes in learning": 
In this project, undertaken during the months of 

highest political excitement, when Swift's career 

was at the cross-roads, we find his characteristic 

form of relaxation.2 
The Scriblerus fragments--fruit of the collaboration of 
Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay and Parnell-~-take up the quarrel 
where the Tale of a Tub left off. Martin Scriblerus, whose 
first name is a pun on Swift's last, "because martin is a 
sort of swallow, and so is a swift," is one of those 
"revolted and new-fangled Writers" so resented by the Grub 
Street hack of the Tale, prolific in "second parts" that he 
fathers upon others ,* able to prove the spuriousness both of 


the epistles of Phalaris and of the New Testament: 


. . . those Letters the World call'd Mr. Bull's were 
not Mr. Bull's .. . he could prove they were wrote 
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Tyo Tnousang Years before Mr. Bull was ever thought 
of. 


As for the New Testament account of Christ: 
I have considered the Thing seriously, and I 

protest to you solemnly, in verbo Sacerdotis, as 

I hope to change this troublesome Life for 

a better, he was so far from having a Kingdom, that 

he had not one Foot of Land in all the World. 
Martin bases his freethinking not only on Bible criticism 
but on philosophy: 

. . he having run through all Universal Systems 

of Phylosophy, and traced Nature in all her 

Intricacies, was so familiar with every Operation 

she was Mistress of, knew the Necessity of her 

acting in the regular Manner she does, that he had 

convinc'd himself there was no Occasion for a 

superior Power.7? 
Philosopher, critic, freethinker rolled up in one, clearly 
Martin has received all the gifts of the goddess Criticism 
of The Battle of the Books. He is himselfa collection "of 
Writers Faults" (Tale of a Tub, 95) having all "the Defects 
of the Ancients": the "Wart of Cicero," the "wry Neck of 
Alexander," "knots upon his legs like Marius, and one of 
them shorter than the other, like Agesilaus." His father 
hopes he will “come to stammer like Demosthenes, in order to 
be as eloquent."® In the Battle of the Books we met the 
mother of modern learning--the goddess Criticism; in the 
Scriblerus fragments we meet its father. Martin's father, 
Cornelius, is an antiquarian pedant, who tries to follow the 
Ancients in all things, including the conception, nourishing, 


education and amusement of his child, praying that 
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the Rust of Antiquity . . . may be added to my Son; 

and that so much of it as it is my purpose he shall 

contract in his Education may never be destroy'd by 

any Modern Polishing. 
Blind worship of the Ancients, Swift suggests, is the sire 
of modern learning, as criticism of them is its mother. In 
contrast to Cornelius, Albertus, Martin's uncle 

was a discreet man, sober in his opinions, clear of 

Pedantry, and knowing enough both in books and in 


the world, to preserve a due regard for whatever 


was useful or excellent, whether ancient or modern. 1° 


seems to know that there were some Moderns amongst the 
Ancients, and himself represents the possibility of being 
an Ancient amongst the Moderns. 

The Scriblerus fragments provide the missing link 
between the Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels, raising 
the possibility that the Travels too has an Ancients- 
Moderns theme. Insofar as Martin is a critic, philosopher 
and freethinker, he is a throwback to the Tale; but it is 
also hinted that in later life he is to be "Surgeon of a 
Ship," the author of certain "very extraordinary Voyages," 
to "the ancient Pygmaean Empire," "the land of the Giants," 
"the Kingdom of Philosophers, who govern by the Mathe- 
maticks," while in his last voyage he will discover "a Vein 
of Melancholy, proceeding almost to a Disgust of his 
Soa ese a like Gulliver. 

Quintana thinks that because these hints of Martin's 


future were inserted into the fragments only in 1741, by 
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Pope, long after Gulliver's Travels was published, they 
cannot prove that the character of Gulliver was based on 
that of Martin. 12 Still, if Gulliver's travels could be 
ascribed to Martin by Pope, it was because Gulliver, like 
Martin, was a representative Modern in Pope's understanding. 

We must, then, examine the possibility that 
Gulliver's Travels as a whole, and not merely the Third 
Voyage where the borrowings from Scriblerus are obvious, 
is a satire on the Moderns, just as the Scriblerus fragments 
are. 

Yet Swift himself seems to testify on Quintana's 
side, against such a possibility, when he writes to Pope 
that the "whole building of my travels is erected" on "this 
great foundation of misanthropy" !’--misanthropy, not satire 
of the Moderns. Had Swift, then, abandoned the Scriblerus 
plan? Had he lost his admiration of the Ancients in a 
general hatred of mankind? Had the distinction between 
Ancients and Moderns ceased to seem important to him? 

If we examine the series of letters in which Pope, 
Swift and Bolingbroke discuss the meaning of misanthropy and 
its relation to Gulliver's Travels, one thing becomes clear 
~-these were men who were acutely conscious of their 
political situation. The Tory ministry had fallen, 
Bolingbroke and Swift were in exile, they feared spies, 
they feared for their lives, and above all they hated 


Walpole, the new "Prime Minister." For them, hatred of 
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mankind was to be contrasted not with love of mankind or 
love of individuals but with hatred of individuals. Swift 
feared to publish the Travels lest Walpole take it as a 
personal attack on himself and his government; 

. . . the chief end I propose to myself in all my 

labours is to vex the world rather than divert 

it; and if I could compass that design, without 

hurting my own person or fortune, I would be the 14 

most indefatigable writer you have ever seen. . 
By "the world," Swift must mean the political establishment, 
specifically the new ministry; his expression is a politic 
one, written with one eye on the spies who might be inter- 
cepting his letter. When the Travels were finally published, 
in great secrecy, with much mystification and many pre- 
cautions, Pope reassured their author on their reception: 

It is generally said that you are the author; 

but I am told, the bookseller declares, he knows 
not from what hand it came. . . . The politicians 
to aman agree, that it is free from particular 
reflections, but that the satire on general 
societies of men is too severe. . . . You may see 
by this, that you are not much injured by being 
supposed the author of this piece. 
Even so, Pope was too cautious to admit he knew Swift was 
in fact the author. "If you are," he continues. 

Swift's general misanthropy in the Travels was a 
politic substitute for an attack on modern politics and 
politicians in particular. He defended the necessity of 
this procedure: 

Some think it wrong to be so hard upon whole 

bodies or corporations, yet the general opinion is, 


that reflections upon particular persons are most 
to be blamed: so that in these cases, I think the 
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best method is to let censure and opinion take their 
course. 16 


When Bolingbroke claims in his letters that he himself is 
not a misanthrope, and blames Swift for being one, he means 
not that he loves mankind, or individuals, but that he does 
not hate his political enemies and is not bitter over his 
fall from power: 
If you despised the world as much as you pretend, 
and perhaps believe, you would not be so angry with 
it. .. . I believe the world has used me as 
scurvily as most people, and yet I could never find 
in my heart to be thoroughly angry with the simple, 
false, capricious thing. I should blush alike toz 
be discovered fond of the world, or piqued at it. 
Swift's misanthropy then hid his hatred of modern 
politicians and, more generally, of the Moderns. That this 
is so is substantiated by the sermons he wrote in this 
period, where we find him insisting upon the superiority of 
the Ancients over the Moderns as strongly as ever. The 
estimation of the importance of these sermons for an under- 
standing of Gulliver's Travels has been steadily growing, 18 
but the tendency has been to use them to enforce a Christian, 
anti-deist interpretation of the Travels, according to which 
Swift meant to uphold the doctrine of original sin. 
According to this interpretation, Swift's misanthropy was no 
more than an aspect of his Christianity: 
If a reading of the sermons can be trusted, the 
et ghteenth-century divine [Swift] relished his duty 
to expatiate on the evils and corruptions of this 
world. . . . He seemed to enjoy measuring the imper- 
fections before him against a higher set of values. 


Swift, I think, would have held an optimistic divine 
to be a contradiction in terms; and his own pessimism 
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is quite consonant with the pessimism at the heart 
of Christianity.19 


Against this tendency, Quintana rightly insists that the 
sermons are not anti-deist in their intention, and thus 
cannot be used to buttress an anti-deist interpretation of 
the Travels. The sermons, Quintana points out, are directed 
against Swift's political enemies, the Whigs, "old 
dissenters and present non-conformists who would plead the 
dictates of conscience for their behavior," and they 
maintain 

that the heathen philosophers, though deprived of 

Revelation and therefore falling short of Christian 

truth, nevertheless afforded a_sound comment "upon 

the moral Part of the Gospel. "20 

Swift's sermons, contemporary with Gulliver's 
Travels, are in large part an attack on modern and a praise 
of ancient politics. He returns in them to the subject of 
the "Contests and Dissensions," but whereas in the 1690's, 
years of constitutional crisis, he was chiefly concerned 
with the contrast in forms of government, aristocracy versus 
democracy, in the sermons he dwells upon the moral superi- 
ority of the Ancients, which made them politically superior 
to the Moderns. What was this superiority? We begin with 7 
the citation from "Doing Good," already quoted toward the 
end of the last chapter: 
In those times it was common for men to sacrifice 


their lives for the good of their country. 
(IX, 233) 
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For the Ancients, freedom was desirable as an opportunity 
to serve their country, which service they identified with 
virtue: 
This love of the public, or of the commonwealth, 
or love of our country, was in antient times 
properly known by the name of Virtue, because it 
was the greatest of all virtues, and was supposed 
to contain all virtues in it. (IX, 233) 
For the Moderns, however, freedom or liberty was desirable 
in order to protect their lives and fortunes. They never 
mentioned liberty except in association with property, as 
does Swift, in the Drapier's Letters, where he writes as a 
Modern appealing to Moderns: 
I had been long conversing with the Writings of 


hath an Original Title; whereof nothing but unlawful 

Force can divest them. .. . I have been likewise 

told, and believe it to be true; that Liberty and 

Property, are Words of known Use and Signification 

in this Kingdom. . . . (X, 86-87) 

For the Moderns, love of country is not conceived 

of as a virtue; indeed, returning to the sermons: 

. . . OF the several Parties among us, there is 

none of them that seem to have so much as heard, 

whether there be such a Virtue in the World. ("On 

the Testimony of Conscience"; IX, 156) 
The difference between ancient and modern "Notions of 
Freedom," then, was that while the Ancients asked what they 
could do for their country, the Moderns asked what their 
country could do for them. For the Ancients, freedom was in 
the interests of virtue; for the Moderns, of their own life 


and property. The Ancient senator was eager to serve his 
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country at his own expense; the modern representative was 
there to protect his property. The Moderns fought tyranny 
because it rendered property insecure: the Ancients, because 
it shackled virtue. Insofar as the Moderns' principles led 
them to fight tyranny, they were not to be despised; and 
Swift was not above appealing to the modern principle of 
liberty and property for the sake of opposing tyranny, as we 
have just seen in his Drapier's Letter. But he was not 
without regret that it should be money that united Ireland, 
and not virtue: 
Money, the great Divider of the World, hath, by 

a strange Revolution, been the great Uniter of a 

most divided People. (X, 61) 
We remember that he signed the Drapier's letters "M. B. 


21 For he knew that, 


Drapier," "M. B." for Marcus Brutus. 
when liberty was desired for the sake of property rather 
than of virtue, men were just as apt to sacrifice the 
general good as to defend it, when this was in their 
interest: 

- . . in our days, very few make the least scruple 

of sacrificing a whole nation . . . for a little 

present gain. . . . (IX, 233) 

Swift attacks moral and political corruption in the 
sermons, rather than deism, because he claimed deism and 
other religious heresies were themselves the results of 
political and moral corruption not of "original sin." In 

g his letter "to a Young Gentleman, Lately enter'd into Holy 


Orders," he advises against preaching anti-deist sermons: 
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. . . I am at a Loss what to say, upon the frequent 
Custom of preaching against Atheism, Deism, Free- 
Thinking, and the like; as young Divines are 
particularly fond of doing. . . . (IX, 77) 
This was not merely because such sermons tended to unsettle 
those who were convinced in their orthodoxy, but also and 
primarily because the deists themselves disbelieved not on 
rational grounds but because they needed an excuse for their 
immorality: 
The several Tribes and Denominations of Free- 
Thinkers . . . in my Judgement, are not to be 


reformed by Arguments offered to prove the Truth 
of the Christian Religion; because, Reasoning will 


never make a Man correct an ill Opinion, which by 

Reasoning he never acquired. (IX, 78) 
The deists were vicious; "Men always grow vicious before 
they become Unbelievers . . . if you could once convince 
the Town or Country Profligate, by Topicks drawn from the 
View of their own Quiet, Reputation, Health, and Advantage; 
their Infidelity would soon drop off" (IX, 78-79). Unfor- 
tunately, however, the corruption of modern politics made it 
to a man's advantage to be vicious. Vice, moral corruption, 
was itself due to political corruption, to "the perpetual 
bandying of Factions among us for Thirty Years past" (IX, 
79), not to "original sin." Thus the preacher is forced to 
attack the politicians, as Swift does in his own sermons. 
He concludes that on brotherly love: 

I have now done with my Text, which I confess to 
have treated in a Manner more suited to the present 


Times, than to the Nature of the Subject in general. 
(IX, 179) 
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Swift's sermons are an attack on modern politics, 
not on deism, and a defense, not of the Christian doctrine © 
of “original sin," which is nowhere mentioned, but of 
ancient patriotism. In the one sermon where he does expound 
a mystery, that of the trinity, he apologizes: 

And, thus I have done with my subject, which 

probably I should not have chosen, if I had not 

been invited to it by the occasion of this season, 

appointed on purpose to celebrate the mysteries 

of the Trinity. . . . (IX, 168) 
But even here, he justifies faith in the mysteries for the 
sake of "the Consequences it hath upon our Actions" (IX, 
164). He wants to see men become "better Neighbours, or 
Friends, or more serviceable to their Country" (IX, 167). 
In fact, he very nearly asserts that it was less important 
that the decline of morals and politics had corrupted 
religion, than that the purification of religion would 
purify morals and politics. 

But if the purpose of religion was moral and 
political, then paganism was as good as Christianity. Swift 
very nearly admits that such is the case. His sermon "On 
the Testimony of Conscience," which purports to be an expla- 
nation of why there can be no substitute for a Christian 
conscience as the basis for morality and politics, actually 
implies that there is a substitute, that one need not love 
God if one loves one's country. Thus 

. . « the Reason why we find so many Frauds, Abuses, 


and Corruptions where any Trust is conferred, can 
be no other, than that there is so little Conscience 
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and Religion left in the World, or at least that 


Ends in view, which are very different from the 


Service of the Publick. (IX, 157) (Italics mine) 
Swift here implies that it may be lack of public-~spirit-— 
edness, and not lack of conscience, which accounts for 
political corruption. If, like the "heathens," men were to 
“instil the Principle into their Children of loving their 
Country," then they would not need to "love God" in order to 
"subdue and despise all the Allurements of the World" (IX, 
155). Christianity was necessary only because men no longer 
honored and rewarded virtue, as they had in ancient times: 


- . . in ancient Times it was universally understood, 
that Honour was the Reward of Virtue. 


In modern times, however, the meaning of honor had changed: 
. . . if such Honour as is now-a-days going will not 
permit a Man to do a base Action, it must be allowed, 
there are very few Things as base Actions in Nature. 
(IX, 153) 

So far, then, from insisting on "original sin" in 
opposition to the Deists, the sermons distinguish modern 
times from ancient times, the politics of the "past thirty 
years" from ancient politics. 

Swift, then, did not hate mankind, whether on 
grounds of original sin or of misanthropy. He hated the 
Moderns; hatred of the Moderns, and not misanthropy, is the 
true "foundation" of his Travels. 

What I hope to show in this chapter is that, in 


describing Lilliput on the one hand, Brobdingnag on the 


other, Swift did indeed mean to contrast ancient politics, 
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ancient “Notions of Freedom," with modern ones. I shali 
show that in Lilliput, freedom is associated with property 
as it was for the Moderns, while in Brobdingnag it is 
associated with virtue, with love of country as in ancient 


times. 


Several scholars have expressed dissatisfaction 
or at least puzzlement over the chapter of Voyage I, 
detailing the “original Institutions" of Lilliput .2? Why, 
they ask, insert a utopia into a satire? And they conclude 
that Swift simply could not resist the opportunity to 
preach, to air some of his pet projects. For it is true 
that several of Lilliput's "original Institutions" were 
seriously proposed by Swift for adoption in England and 
Ireland; he proposes laws against fraud in the "Project for 
the Advancement of Religion and the Reformation of Manners" 
and educational reforms in his sermon "On the Causes of the 
Wretched Condition of Ireland," while in the sermon "On 
Doing Good" he suggests methods of controlling false 


accusation. These critics therefore cannot believe that 


dystopian Lilliput has such utopian laws on its books, and 
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seem to think that Swift ought to have kept them for utopian 


Brobdingnag. 
But Brobdingnag is distinguished for having very 


few laws. Instead, Brobdingnag is said to have "wise 
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Maxims" (XI, 276). Lilliput, like the modern England Swift 
addressed in his Argument Against the Abolishment of 
Christianity, has "Schemes of Wealth and Power" (II, 28); it 
is a wealthy nation, a trading nation; Brobdingnag, without 
such schemes, without wealth and trade, has no need for such 
laws. Swift legislates for Lilliput in Lilliput. 

The Brobiingnagians abide by maxims, not laws; they 
are virtuous rather than law-abiding. The laws of Lilliput, 
their "original Institutions," all presuppose the absence 
of virtue. Each of the Lilliputian laws is accompanied by 
a lengthy justification; the Lilliputians must be persuaded 
to obey the law by an appeal to their self-interest, their 
love of property. Lilliput fulfills Swift's description of 
modern freedom, not ancient freedom. Let us see how. The 
first of Lilliput's "original Institutions" is that 

All Crimes against the State are punished here 

with the utmost Severity; but if the Person accused 
make his Innocence plainly to appear upon his Tryal, 
the Accuser is immediately put to an ignominious 
Death; and out of his Goods or Lands, the innocent 
Person is quadruply recompensed for the Loss of his 


Time, for the Danger he underwent, for the Hardship 
of his Imprisonment, and for all the Charges he hath 


been at in making his Defence .. . and Proclamation 
is made of his Innocence through the whole City. 
(XI, 42) 


False witness is deleterious in a trading nation because it 
injures the reputation essential to trade, as Swift 
explained in a sermon: 

You trust a moral Man with your Money in the 


Way of Trade. . . . Why? Not from any Regard they 
have for Justice, but because their Fortune depends 
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upon their Credit, and a Stain of open publick 

Dishonesty must be to their Disadvantage. ("On 

the Testimony of Conscience”; IX, 152) 
Lilliput's law, guaranteeing the restitution not only of 
property but also of reputation to those falsely accused, 
makes Lilliput superior to Swift's Ireland, where false 
witness was a trade, paid for by the party in power ("On 
Brotherly Love"; IX, 173-74), but it by no means indicates 
that Lilliput is utopia. To see how far short Lilliput 
falls of utopia we have only to consider the Athens of 


it was the Privilege and Birth-right of every 

Citizen and Poet, to rail aloud and in publick, 

or to expose upon the Stage by Name, any person 

they pleased, tho' of the greatest Figure. . 

(Tale of a Tub, 51) 
In the "Attick Commonwealth," the emphasis was not upon the 
punishment of false accusers and recompense of the falsely 
accused, but rather on the encouragement of true accusers. 
Service of the public took precedence over the protection 
of the individual's reputation and goods. But the 
Lilliputians lack virtue, or public spirit; therefore, 
Swift advises them merely to discourage false accusers, 
rather than encourage true, just as, in his sermon, far 
from advocating that every citizen "rail aloud and in 
publick," Swift advises his congregation to take no part in 
politics at all: 

Let me advise you to have nothing at all to do 
with that which is commonly called Politicks, or 


the Government of the World. . . . (‘On False 
Witness"; IX, 185-86) 
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Where the citizens care more for money than for the public, 
they will never be true accusers; the best one could do was 
to punish them for false accusation and hope they would 
be completely quiet and stay out of politics altogether. 
The next institution of the Lilliputians concerns 
the relative importance of fraud and theft: 
They look upon Fraud as a greater Crime than 

Theft, and therefore seldom fail to punish it 

with Death: For they alledge, that Care and Vigi- 

lance, with a very common Understanding, may 

preserve a Man's Goods from Thieves; but Honesty 

hath no Fence against superior Cunning: And since 

it is necessary that there should be a perpetual 

Intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing 

upon Credit; where Fraud is permitted and connived 

at, or hath no Law to punish it, the honest Dealer 

is always undone, and the Knave gets the Advantage. 

(IX, 42) 
We note here the Lilliputian assumption that perpetual 
buying and selling is "necessary," and that where there is 
no law to punish a crime, that crime is thereby permitted 
and connived at, as if men act justly only to avoid 
punishment. But the just man obeys the law because it is 
moral to do so, and he punishes crime because crime is 
immoral. This older view of the purpose of punishment is 
expressed by an old counsellor of law in More's Utopia, in 
response to Raphael Hythloday's pointing out that to treat 
theft as a capital crime is inexpedient, poor policy. Says 
the counsellor: "There are handicrafts and there is farming, 
by which men may make a living, unless they choose to pursue 


evil." More's counsellor believes that lawbreakers must be 


punished because they have done evil, regardless of whether 
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the crime is a serious one. But the Lilliputians evidently 
have no horror of injustice; they would commit fraud if 
there were no law against it, and they punish it severely 
not because they hate it but because they fear it. 
Next we are told about their rewards and punishments, 
and their notion of justice: 
Although we usually call Reward and Punishment 

the two Hinges upon which all Government turns; 

yet I could never observe this Maxim to be put in 

Practice by any Nation, except that of Lilliput. 

. . . And these People thought it a prodigious 

Defect of Policy among us, when I told them that 

our Laws were enforced only by Penalties, without 

any Mention of Reward. (XI, 43) 
This reveals the character of the Lilliputian; he loves 
rewards more than he fears punishments, he is venturesome, 
scheming; not content with what he has, he wants more. Not 
only will he not obey the law unless he is punished for 
disobedience, but he will disobey, risking punishment, 
unless he is promised reward. He has no sense of justice: 

-eelhe Image of Justice, in their Courts of 

Judicature, is formed with six Eyes, two before, 

as many behind, and on each Side one, to signify 

Circumspection. (XI, 43) 
Justice in Lilliput is not blind, but circumspect, not 
impartial, but calculating profit and loss, advantage and 
disadvantage, "policy." Yet it is hard to see how this 
system of theirs would work; it might discourage petty 
fraud, but it would encourage fraud that could pay more than 


the government. Furthermore, the Lilliputians must assume 


that their laws will be widely disobeyed, for if all obeyed 
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the law in expectation of a reward, the government would 
soon run out of money. 

Next we are told of their qualifications for office- 
holders: 

In chusing Persons for all Employments, they 

have more Regard to good Morals than to great 

Abilities: For, since Government is necessary to 

Mankind, they believe that the common Size of human 

Understandings, is fitted to some Station or other; 

and that Providence never intended to make the 

Management of publick Affairs a Mystery, to be com- 

prehended only by a few Persons of sublime Genius, 

of which there seldom are three born in an Age. ... 

(XI, 43) 
The assumption here is that government is necessary because 
Lilliputians would be criminals without it. A virtuous 
society would assume, not that all men were sufficiently 
intelligent, but that all were sufficiently virtuous; 
employments would then go to those of superior abilities, 
not superior morals, as we shall see the King of Brobdingnag 
suggests. 

We come next to the Lilliputian attitudes regarding 
gratitude and ingratitude, which are linked to their 
conceptions of the duties of parents and children. They 
account ingratitude toward a benefactor to be a capital 
crime; and they think that children are not beholden to 
their parents for begetting them or bringing them into the 
world. This might seem to testify to a wish to weaken the 
bond between parent and child in favor of that between 


benefactor and beneficiary. In fact, just the opposite is 


the case; the Lilliputians, because they believe children 
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are not naturally grateful, or parents naturally gracious-- 
because they believe all are "common enemies"--seek to 
compel children to be grateful, and parents to be gracious, 
by the law. The parent is legally compelled to be a 
benefactor. That it is the parent, and not some stranger, 
whom they expect to be the child's benefactor, is shown by 
the fact that it is the parent who must pay for the child's 
education: 

The Pension from each Family for the Education 
and Entertainment of a Child, upon Failure of due 
Payment, is levyed by the Emperor's Officers. (XI, 

45) + 
Furthermore, in order to ensure that the parent will be able 
to meet these payments, "all Parents are limited in their 
Expences by the Law. For the Lilliputians think nothing 
can be more unjust, than that People, in Subservience to 
their own Appetites, should bring Children into the World, 
and leave the Burthen of supporting them on the Publick" 
(XI, 46-47). To see that this was not Swift's notion of 
the "utopian" or ideal solution to the problem of education, 
we refer to his "Thoughts on Various Subjects": 

In all well-instituted Commonwealths, Care has 
been taken to limit Men's Possessions; .. . when 
Bounds are set to Men's Desires, after they have 
acquired as much as the Laws will permit them, their 
private Interest is at an End, and they have nothing 
to do but to take care of the Publick. (I, 243) 

In a truly well-instituted commonwealth, it is men's 


possessions, and not their expenses, that are limited, in 


order that they may care, not only for their own children, 
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but for the public as well. The Lilliputians actually have 
the opposite of a state education;7° their schools are 
supported not by a general tax but by the parents’ contri- 
butions. The state's role is not to oblige everybody to 
care for the children, but to ensure that no one should have 
to care for anybody's children but his own; it is not to serve 
the public interest but to protect the private interest. 

The present corruption of Lilliput is thus not 
surprising, in view of the defectiveness of their “original 
Institutions." Each one of their laws that Gulliver 
selects for special praise is also among those from whose 
violation he suffers in the course of his stay among them. 
He is falselyccused--of receiving visitors incognito (XI, 
49-50), of treasonable thoughts "from which I am sure my 
Heart was wholly free" (XI, 38), and of being "a Big-Endian 
in your Heart; and as Treason begins in the Heart before it 
appears in Overt-Acts, so he accused you as a Traytor on 
that Account” (XI, 55). In addition, he is treated with 
ingratitude: 

. . . the Services you had performed, were, by all 

true Reasons of State, the great Aggravation of 

your Crimes (XI, 54) 
he is told, and he notes sorrowfully: "Of so little Weight 
are the greatest Services to Princes, when put into the 
Balance with a Refusal to gratify their Passions" (XI, 38). 
It is in Lilliput, the only nation where ingratitude is a 


crime, that Gulliver first learns "the Gratitude of 
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Courtiers" (SI, 57). Finally, fraud is practiced upon hin, 
when it is rlanned to tell him that the Emperor has merci- 
fully decided only to blind him, when in fact the intention 
is to starve him to death. 

In general, he finds their “original Institutions" 
half effaced or wholly obliterated. He sees that the public 
officials are corrupt: 

He [the Emperor] directed that those, who had 

alreacy peheld me, should return home, and not 

presume to come within fifty Yards of my House, 

without Licence from Court; whereby the Secretaries 

of State got considerable Fees. (XI, 16) 
He sees that they are preferred for "great Abilities" rather 
than "good Morals," although these abilities consist in 
rope-dancing, leaping and creeping, and sporting high heels. 
Finally, and most seriously, he finds them flouting the 
Emperor's authority by refusing to conform with Little- 
Endianism. They "suffered Death, rather than submit to 
break their Eggs at the smaller End" (XI, 33). They also 
publish books in support of their opinion. In response, 
the Emperor has banned their books, and declared them 
“incapable by Law of holding Employments" (XI, 33). Now, 
it might be thought that Swift's account of Big-Endianism 
is a satire on the tyranny of princes who compel their 
subjects to alter their religion for no good reason. 
Indeed, such was probably a part of his intent; while he 


most certainly believed that there were real and valid 


reasons for the English Reformation, he nevertheless thought 
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that Henry VIII had pressed it for his own private and 
tyrannical purposes. But the primary thrust of the Big- 
Endian account is nevertheless to satirize the Big~Endians 
themselves. The Emperor, by barring them from public 
office, is not being tyrannical according to Swift. He is, 
in effect, imposing a Sacramental Test, as was imposed in 
England upon the Catholics and Dissenters, who might not 
hold public office unless they made an act of public 
conformity by receiving the Anglican Sacrament once a year. 
Swift approved of the Test, and his pamphlets against its 
repeal fill a volume. Nothing aroused his polemical ire 
more than the Dissenters' and Low Church arguments in favor 
- of repeal: 

- . . he thinks it a little too gross and precipitate 

to employ their Writers already, in Arguments for 

repealing the Sacramental Test, upon no wiser a 

Maxim, than that no Man should, on the Account of 

Conscience, be deprived the Liberty of serving his 

Country. . . . (‘Sentiments of a Church-of-England 

Man"; II, 6) 
He argued that the Dissenters ought to rest content with 
"toleration," and not press for repeal of the Test, 
especially since: 

One single Compliance with the National Form 

of receiving the Sacrament, is all we require to 

qualify any Sectary among us for the greatest 

Employments in the State; after which, he is at 

Liberty to rejoin his own Assemblies for the rest 

of his Life. (II, 8) 


For Swift, the price of toleration was the Test; only if the 


Dissenters would accept the Test for public office could 
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their own private services be tolerated. Toleration and 
the Test were inseparable in Swift's mind in England and in 
Lilliput. He agreed with the "humble opinion" of Reldresal: 


- . . which is the convenient End, seems, in my 
humble Opinion, to be left to every Man's Conscience, 
or at least in the Power of the chief Magistrate to 
determine. (XI, 34) 


Reldresal here alludes to Toleration and the Test; if every- 
one is to be free to follow his conscience in private, then 
the magistrate must be allowed to determine what shall be 
the one uniform public mode of observance. Otherwise, there 
would be continual danger of schism, and: 


I leave it among Divines to dilate upon the 
Danger of Schism, as a Spiritual Evil; but I would 
consider it only as a Temporal one. And I think 
it clear, that any great Separation from the 
established Worship, although to a new one that is 
more pure and perfect, may be an Occasion of endan- 
gering the publick Peace; because, it will compose 
a Body always in Reserve, prepared to follow any 
discontented Heads, upon the plausible Pretexts of 
advancing true Religion, and opposing Error, 
Superstitution, or Idolatry. For this Reason, 


Country. .. . ("Sentiments of a Church-of-England 
Man"; II, 11-12) 


But the Lilliputians care nothing for the public peace, and 
they do not heed the public-spirited maxim of Plato. So 
far from being public-spiriteéed, the Big-Endians conspire 
with the enemy, Blefescu, and: 

- - they have now equipped a numerous Fleet, and 


are just preparing to make a Descent upon us. . 
(XI, 34) 


The Big-Endians will not rest content until they have 


imposed their opinion on the rest of the courtry, even 
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though it is a matter of indifference on which end the egg 
is broken (so long as it is not broken in the middle), while 
it is a matter of the greatest importance whether or not 
Lilliput falls under the domination of the Emperor of 
Blefescu. This indeed would be extremely "inconvenient." 
The “original Institutions" of Lilliput, built upon 
men's love of property rather than on their virtue, are not 
utopian. The only characteristic they share with utopia is 
their impracticality, for they do not work. They break down 
as soon as disobeying the law becomes more profitable than 
obeying it. The Lilliputians assume that men are incapable 
of virtue, of public-spiritedness, unless it is presented 
to them as being profitable. But the Lilliputians are 
mistaken. In the Big-Endian account, Swift shows that many 
men actually care more about their customary religious 
ceremonies than about their property, and that they are 
willing to sacrifice not only property but life itself for 
their ideas. The history of Lilliput shows that in 
appealing to property rather than to virtue, one does not 
long keep the loyalty of the vicious, and one loses entirely 
that of those disposed to virtue. Lilliput, like modern 
"prerogative heights" with those of "popular depths"; at the 
same time he was writing the Travels, Swift was observing 


in a sermon: 
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- . . all the Artifice, Flattery, Dissimulation, 
Diligence, and Dexterity in undermining each other, 
which the satyrical Wit of Men hath charged upon 
Courts; together with all the Rage and Violence, 
Cruelty and Injustice, which have been ever imputed 
to Publick Assemblies, are with us (so polite are we 
grown) to be seen among our meanest Traders and 
Artificers, in the greatest Perfection. ("On 
Brotherly Love"; IX, 174) 
Lilliput's "original Institutions" are those of traders and 
artificers, men without "Roman virtue,” men who "had 
scarcely heard, whether there be such a virtue in the : 
world." To turn a profit they will practice all the 
artifice of courtiers; while to advance Big-Endianism there 
is no injustice they will not sink to, including treasonous 


learning and religion, the Voyage to Lilliput is a satire 


of modern law and society. 


If Lilliputians obey the laws mainly in order to 
grow rich, the Brobdingnagians are moral because they are 
poor. We have seen that the Lilliputians obey thè law for 
fear of punishment and in hopes of a reward; their justice 
is "circumspect." The Brobdingnagians hold the older view 
of justice, as retribution, not deterrance. We see that in 


Brobdingnag murder is punished by death, and the witness to 
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the execution is the friend of the murdered man (XI, 103). 
The morality of the Brobdingnagians is suggested by the 
fact that, of the three vices of which Lilliput is guilty, 
despite its laws against them--fraud, false accusation and 
ingratitude--Brobdingnag is free. Since the absence of 
particular vices is difficult to present dramatically, 
Swift makes sure we notice the absence of these vices in 
Brobdingnag by making Gulliver the occasion of their first 
appearance. Gulliver is himself ungrateful to the poor 
farmer who finds him and adopts him: 

I made bold to tell her Majesty, that I owed no 
other Obligation to my late Master, than his not 
dashing out the Brains of a poor harmiess Creature 
found by Chance in his Field; which Obligation was 
amply recompenced by the Gain he had made in showing 
me through half the Kingdom, and the Price he had 
now sold me for. (XI, 86) 

This self-justification on Gulliver's part has a certain 
plausibility, but we cannot help noticing how different is 
the reasoning here from his reasoning in Lilliput, where 
despite great provocations, Gulliver refrains from acts 
which could even remotely be construed as ungrateful 
- » - by remembering the Oath I had made to the 
Emperor, the Favours I received from him, and the 
high title of Nardac conferred upon me. Neither 
had I so soon learned the Gratitude of Courtiers, 
to persuade myself that his Majesty's present 
Severities acquitted me of all past obligations. 
(XI, 51) 
If Gulliver is an instance of ingratitude, the 


farmer to which he refers is an instance of fraud in 


selling. It has always been a question in law whether it 
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was for the buyer to beware or the seller to tell all. 
Cicero recounts: 
According to Antipater all the facts should be 
disclosed, that the buyer may not be uninformed of 
any detail that the seller knows; according to 
Diogenes the seller should declare any defects in 
his wares, in so far as such a course is prescribed 
by the common law of the land; but for the rest, 
since he has goods to sell, he may try to sell them 
to the best possible advantage, provided he is 
guilty of no misrepresentation. (Offices; III, 51) 
The farmer is guilty of no misrepresentation, but he 
certainly does not disclose all the facts about Gulliver in 
offering him for sale to the King and Queen. Gulliver 
tells us that "the Farmer... concluding I soon must die, 
resolved to make as good a Hand of me as he could. .. . He, 
who apprehended I could not live a Month, was ready enough 
to part with me...and... if my Master had not thought 
my Life in Danger, her Majesty would not have got so cheap 
a Bargain" (XI, 85-86). 
Finally, -the King makes a false accusation: 
He was by no means satisfied with the Relation 
I gave him of the Manner I came into his Kingdom; 
but thought it a Story concerted between 
Glumdaliclitch and her Father, who had taught me 
a Sett of Words to make me sell at a higher 
Price. (XI, 87) 

Gulliver represents the introduction of commerce 
into Brobdingnag. Until his arrival, Brobdingnag was 
"wholly excluded from any Commerce with the rest of the 
World" (XI, 95). Gulliver is foreign goods. Like gold and 


Silver, his worth is determined not by his use but by his 
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rarity. Brobdingnag has very little gold and silver; 
Gulliver notes "the high Price of Gold among them" (XI, 85). 
Theirs is a simple agricultural economy. But "the more my 
Master got by me, the more unsatiable he grew" (XI, 85). 
Money makes men "unsatiable"; they can never get enough of 
it (XI, 85). 

Whereas in Lilliput, expenses must be limited by the 
law, because the tendency is toward luxury, Brobdingnag is 
too poor even to think of luxury, and the tendency is toward 
hoarding, toward miserliness, as is seen in the old farmer 
who "had the Character of a great Miser" (XI, 80). In 
Lilliput the markets are "well provided" (XI, 30), but in 
Brobdingnag, the King's oft-quoted wish that he could make 
“two Ears of Corn, or two Blades of Grass to grow upon a 
Spot of Ground where only one grew before" (XI, 119) 
testifies to his country's poverty as well as his own good 
sense, for since the country is without trade, it would not 
be sensible of him to wish for more unless he could use it 
at home. Indeed, it is in Brobdingnag that Gulliver nearly 
starves to death, while in Lilliput he gorges. He works so 
hard that he "loses his Stomach” (XI, 85); the 
Bro,tdingnagians too, presumably, work hard and eat little. 
They are said to "feed .. . heartily" only "now and then," 
when "they take a Whale that happens to be dashed against 
the Rocks," but this is "a Rarity” (XI, 96). Not only is 


their agriculture inferior to Lilliput's, but they are more 
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numerous. Gulliver notes that "'the Country is very 
populous" (XI, 82), while the capital city of Lorbrulgrud 
has six hundred thousand people (XI, 96), or ten thousand 
more than Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput (XI, 30). In 
Lorbrulgrud, Gulliver sees beggars (XI, 96); in Lilliput, 
"begging is a Trade unknown" (XI, 47). The palace of 
Lilliput is "magnificent" (XI, 31); that of Brobdingnag is 
described as "an Heap of Buildings" (XI, 96). The highest 
tower in Brobdingnag disappoints Gulliver by being smaller, 
proportionally, than Salisbury steeple (XI, 98). All in 
all, far from being a "simple Utopia of abundance," as 
certain scholars have called it, 74 Brobdingnag appears to be 
a place where it is necessary to work hard to stay alive, 
and where the people must think constantly of their 
stomachs. An amusing and telling touch is that the King's 
kitchen is the most notable building in the realm (XI, 
98-99). In Brobdingnag, it is not necessary to limit men's 
desires or possessions by law or tax; nature itself has 
imposed a Spartan poverty. 

It is the miserliness of nature that teaches the 
Brobdingnagians morality; from it they draw "moral Appli- 
cations, useful in the Conduct of Life" (XI, 121). It is in 
Brobdingnag, the land of giants, that Gulliver is inspired 
to reflect that "Beauty and Strength" are more important 
than "wants in Height" (XI, 98). The Brobdingnagians build 


for beauty and strength, not size. While the Emperor of 
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Lilliput is held in awe because he is the tallest man in 
the realm (XI, 14), the King of Brobdingnag is "almost 
adored" by his people (XI, 119) because he is "as learned 
a Person as any in his Dominions" (XI, 87) and has a "much 
better Understanding" than any of his learned men (XI, 88). 
The Brobdingnagians think they are small (XI, 121), so they 
value beauty and strength rather than size; similarly, 
because theyare poor, they value virtue and wisdom. 

Whereas Lilliput is sunk in "popular depths," the 
people contending for religious liberty while the Emperor 
rules weakly by ministers, Brobdingnag appears to have that 
form of government praised by Swift in the "Contests and 
Dissensions,' in which there are no ministers and the people 
have no representation. It is true that Swift speaks of a 
"general Composition," by which a balance is maintained 
amongst "the Nobility often contending for Power, the People 
for Liberty, and the King for absolute Dominion" (XI, 122); 
but just as in the "Contests and Dissensions," where the 
term "balance" was extended to include a regime in which the 
people were only virtually represented, so in Brobdingnag 
the balance seems to consist of the King's representing 
everyone. Instead of meeting with mind abere: he is said to 
meet with wise men (XI, 87). In Lilliput it was the 
ministers who were supposed to be the repositories of 
virtue; we remember that by the "original Institutions" they 


were preferred for their morals rather than for their great 
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abilities. But in Brobdingnag, there is no need of ts 
ministers, for the King is himself virtuous. In Lilliput 
theEmperor is specified as being the deputy of Providence, 
but nothing is said of his virtue, only of the ministers’. 
The King of Brobdingnag, however, "professed to abominate 
and despise all Mystery, Refinement, and Intrigue, either in 
a Prince of Minister" (XI, 119). Because he is virtuous 
himself, he has counsellors rather than ministers, whom he 
chooses for wisdom, not for virtue, and he consults them, not 
for advice on how to govern, but for suggestions on how to 
increase his crops. Like the Lilliputians, who do not think 
"the Management of publick Affairs a Mystery" (XI, 43), the 
Brobdingnagian King too “confined the Knowledge of governing 
within very narrow Bounds" (XI, 119). But whereas the 
Lilliputians think governing is easy because it is 
"necessary to Mankind" (XI, 43), the Brobdingnagian King, 
it is implied, finds it easy because it is unnecessary, 
because his people are virtuous and need very little of it. 
The King of Brobdingnag believes like Reldresal 
that where there is toleration there must also be a test: 
He said, he knew no Reason, why those who 

entertain Opinions prejudicial to the Publick, 

should be obliged to change, or should not be 

obliged to conceal them. And as it was Tyranny 

in any Government to require the first, so it 

was Weakness not to enforce the second. .. . 

(XI, 115) 
The great grandfather of the present Emperor of Lilliput 


was tyrannical to require his people to change their 
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opinion; but the present Emperor would be weak not to 
compel them to a public conformity with his. "Tyrannical" 
was Swift's opinion of Henry VIII, for his persecution of 
the Catholics (Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man; II, 
22); while "weak" was his judgement of James II and 
William, who while granting toleration failed to enforce 
the Test (Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man; II, 17; 
Letter from Dr. Swift to Mr. Pope; IX, 31). 

The final proof of the virtue, the public spirit, 
of the Brobdingnagians is their citizens' militia. A 
nation of farmers, their desires limited by the poverty of 
the soil, “they have nothing to do but to take care of the 
Publick." According to the "original Institutions" of 
Lilliput, the people “are bound to attend” the emperor "in 
his Wars at their own Expence" (XI, 17). The Lilliputians 
“are bound" to serve; the Brobdingnagians serve voluntarily. 
The Lilliputian arrangement is not so pernicious as the 
"standing army" of mercenaries alluded to by Gulliver as 
prevailing in modern England, "a mercenary standing Army 
in the Midst of Peace, and among a free People” (XI, 115); 
indeed it was a system similar to the Lilliputian one that 
Swift favorably contrasted with that of modern England in 
his praise of the Normans in his history. The Normans, he 
wrote, were superior not only in their lack of a democratic 
lower assembly, but also in having no standing army. Under 


the Normans: 
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All men who had lands in capite were bound to 
attend the king in his wars with a proportioned 
number of soldiers, who were their tenants on easy 
rents in consideration of military service. 


(Fragment of a History of England; V, 20) 
This was "a method of raising and supporting armies, very 
different from ours," because "neither was there any reason 
to apprehend that soldiers would ever become instruments 
for introducing slavery, who held so great a share in the 
property." But just as the Norman system was replaced by 
that of the standing army, because the English king wished 
to be the "absolute Master of the Lives, the Liberties, and 
the Fortunes of his People" (XI, 119); so we observe that 
the Emperor of Lilliput, who has a similar ambition, is 
eager to employ Gulliver. Gulliver is his "standing army," 
to support whom he "was forced to take up Money at great 
Discount" (XI, 48). The Emperor of Lilliput would rather 
borrow money from money-lenders than trust his people to 
bear arms or support an army with their taxes. Like Charles 
I, his ambition is such that he can no longer "live chiefly 
upon his own Demesnes" (XI, 17; cf. "Upon the Martrydom of K. 
Charles I"; IX, 220). 

The "original Institution” of Lilliput, then, is 
superior to that of the standing army, being similar not 
merely to the Norman system but to that of the Ancients: 

In the early Times of Greece and Rome, the 

Armies of those States were composed of their 
Citizens, who took no Pay. .. . The Gothick 


Governments in Europe, although they were of 
Military Institution, yet observed almost the 
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same Method. . . . Those who held Lands in Capite 

of the King, were obliged to attend him in his 

Wars, etc. ("Examiner No. 20"; III, 41) 
The original Lilliputian system is almost the same as that 
of the Ancients; but the Brobdingnagian system is the same, 
a citizens' army, not a feudal, militarily instituted one. 
The Brobdingnagians represent the Ancients, whom they 
resemble in their military affairs, their religion, and 
their government. Just as the Ancients, according to Swift, 


held that 


Men ought to worship the Gods, according to the 
Laws of of the Country, ("Sentiments of a Church-of—_ 


England Man"; II, 11-12) 


so do the Brobdingnagians accept the Test as the condition 
of toleration. Just as the Ancients "believed there was no 
natural Right in one Man to govern another; but that all was 
by Institution, Force, or Consent" ("Sentiments of a Church- 
of-England Man"; II, 23); so the Bropdingnagians too follow 
institution and consent, their "general Composition," and 
recognize no divine right either in the king to govern or in 
the people to be represented. The Brobdingnagians do not 
subscribe to the Whig slogan mocked by Swift in the Contests 
and Dissensions, "Vox Populi, Vox Dei": 
I should think that the saying, Vox Populi, Vox 

Dei, ought to be understood of the Universal Bent 

and Current of a People, not of the bare Majority 

of a few Representatives. (Ellis, 114) 


As the Lilliputians are the Moderns, so the Bro Mingnagians 


are the Ancients. 
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Having seen the present in Lilliput, the past in 
Brobdingnag, Gulliver views the future in his third voyage. 
Any lingering preference for Lilliput over Brobdingnag, for 
the Moderns over the Ancients, that he might still have had 
is dispelled by his experience of what the future has in 
store. For Laputa is the Lilliput of the future, when its 
“original Institutions," already "half erased" when he 
visits (XI, 116), should have been totally effaced. The 
Lilliputians have the freedom to acquire as much property 
as they can, but their "original Institutions" restrain 
them from doing so at the expense of others--they may not 
make false accusations, practice fraud, abandon their 
children, all of which would be profitable to the individual, 
but costly to his neighbors. They may not question the 
authority of the Emperor by denying Providence--every man 
would like to be emperor, but is content not to be, so 
long as his neighbor is not. 

In Laputa, however, the freedom of the people is 
unlimited. It is customary to view Laputa as a tyranny of 
the King;7° but if we examine their situation more closely, 
we see that this is not the case. Not "Prerogative Heights" 
but the "Depths of Popularity" characterize Laputa. The 
only law mentioned restrains the King, not the people: 


By a fundamental Law of this Realm, neither the 
King nor either of his two elder Sons, are permitted 
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to leave the Island; nor the Queen till she is 
past Child-bearing. (XI, 156) 


The King is a prisoner on his island. Because the people of 
Laputa no longer believe in Providence, “the Authority under 
which he [the Emperor] acts" in Lilliput, they are ready to 
kill the King "and all his Servants, and entirely 
change the Government" (XI, 294). This is precisely what 
Swift warned would occur in England, if the Church were 
disestablished as the Whigs proposed: 

. . - I conceive the Whigs would grant, that they 

have naturally no great Veneration for crowned 

Heads. . . . They do not think the Prerogative to 

be yet sufficiently limited. . . . Not to mention, 

that the Majority of them, if it were put to the 

Vote, would allow, that they prefer a Commonweaith 

before a Monarchy. . . . ("Examiner No. 35"; III, 

123) 

Chapter Six of the third voyage corresponds to 

Chapter Six of the first; the "original Institutions" of 
Lilliput are replaced in Laputa by the proposals of the 
“political Projectors." Through the account of these 
projects we glimpse a society that has fallen into the very 
"Depths of Popularity." In Lilliput the "full Council" 
meets only “upon great Occasions" (XI, 16-17), such as to 
declare war or to free Gulliver, and otherwise work is 
carried on by the cabinet of ministers and the king; Laputa 
is one of "those Countries where Senates have [a] share in 
the legislative Power" (XI, 172). 76 As a result, "Parties 


. . « are violent . . ." (XI, 173). In Lilliput, men's 


possessions were unlimited, but their expenses limited, so 
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that if they did not care for the public, at least they 
cared for their own children. In Laputa, expenses are 
unlimited: 

. . . they live here in the greatest Plenty and 

Magnificence, and are allowed to do whatever they 

please. . . . (XI, 149) 
Possessions, on the other hand, are limited by taxes, but 
the intention of this limitation is not to make men care 
for the public or to make them virtuous; indeed, it has the 
effect of making them vicious, for it is virtue amongst 
other things that they tax (XI, 173). They tax vice, too, 
instead of punishing it; that petty bribery which lined the 
pockets of the few in Lilliput, "whereby the Secretaries of 
State got considerable Fees" (XI, 16), in Laputa is taxed 
to feed the popular treasury. In Lilliput, false accusation 
was discouraged; in Laputa, we hear of "the Kingdom of 
Tribnia," where 

the Bulk of the People consisted wholly of Discov- 

erers, Witnesses, Informers, Accusers, Prosecutors, 

Evidences, Swearers; together with their several 

subservient and subaltern Instruments; all under 

the Colours, the Conduct, and pay of Ministers and 

their Deputies. (XI, 175) 
The ministers encourage false accusation in order to court 
popularity with "the bulk of the people." In Lilliput, one 
must be an acrobat to win a place; in Laputa, places are 
raffled off, a far more popular method since only the few 


are athletic (XI, 174). In Lilliput (at least in the 


"original Institutions"), "they have more Regard to good 
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Morals than to great Abilities" in choosing officials, to 
"Truth, Justice, Temperance, and the like" (XI, 43); in 
Laputa, no one has great abilities: 
- . . and as to the Difference of Brains in Quantity 
or Quality, among those who are Directors in Faction; 
the Doctor assured us from his own Knowledge, that 
it was a perfect Trifle. (XI, 172) 
Nor has anyone good morals: 
But, as to Honour, Justice, Wisdom and Learning 
e . . they are Qualifications of so singular a 
Kind, that no Man will either allow them in his 
Neighbour, or value them in himself. (XI, 174) 
Anyone may be preferred, the choice is arbitrary. 

Laputa demonstrates that freedom in excess destroys 
the very property for the protection of which it is 
originally desired. In Laputa, the people are so free that 
no man's property is safe from them. The few "Persons of 
Quality" like Lord Munodi, who wish to preserve their 
property, who “go on in the old Forms," are compelled by 
their neighbors to adopt the new ways; Lord Munodi's mill 
is expropriated willy nilly. Laputa is a tyranny of the 
people; the people own everything and no person owns 
anything. The result is complete irresponsibility, wild 
speculation on projects whereby "all the Fruits of the 
Earth shall come to Maturity at whatever Season we think 
fit to chuse, and increase an Hundred Fold more than they do 


at present; with innumerable other happy Proposals" (XI, 


161). The people, owning nothing to begin with, "without 
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Food or Cloaths" (XI, 161), are likely to feel they have 
nothing to lose, and are easily seduced by such schemes: 
. . . instead of being discouraged, they are Fifty 
Times more violently bent upon prosecuting their 
Schemes, driven equally on by Hope and Despair. 
(XI, 161) 
Swift hints that the "persons of quality" should govern; men 
with a personal stake in the prosperity of the kingdom are 
likely to be more responsible than the people, who lack such 
a stake. The concern of "persons of quality" for their 
property will lead them also to defend liberty: 

The King would be the most absolute Prince in 
the Universe . . . but [those] having their Estates 
below on the Continent .. . would never consent to 
the enslaving their Gountry. ( XI, 155) 

The nobles of Laputa are able to defend. their liberty and 
property against the king, but unable to defend it against 
the people. 

But what distresses Gulliver most in Laputa is not 
that the nobles are unable to defend their property against 
the popular tide, but that their liberty to be virtuous or 
public spirited is restricted--not that they lack modern 
liberty but that they lack ancient liberty: 

There was a great Lord at Court. .. . He had 
performed many eminent Services for the Crown, had 
great natural and acquired Parts, adorned with 
Integrity and Honour. . . . He was universally 
reckoned the most ignorant and stupid Person among 
them. (XI, 157) 

The virtuous men, eager to serve their country, must pretend 


to be enwrapped in speculation and to need flappers. They 


cannot show an interest in what Gulliver has to tell them of 
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"the Affairs of Europe," or "the Laws and Customs, the 
Manners and Learning of the several Countries where I had 
travelled" (XI, 157-58). They must cut him off with the 
remark that "the different Nations of the World had 
different Customs, with other common Topicks to the same 
Purpose" (XI, 159). The “chief Aim" of patriots "should be 
to make Men wiser and better .. . by the bad as well as 
good Example of . . . foreign Places," Gulliver believes 
(XI, 275); the Laputan gentry are inhibited in their 
patriotism. 

The Laputans suffer from the final abuse of learning 
peculiar to popular government--free-thinking. They deny 
Providence, believing that the world will come to an end 
from natural causes, and they do not believe that virtue 
exists. They are not even susceptible to the pleasure of 
virtue, as the Epicureans were, for the Laputans are 
insensitive to pleasure. Only the women know what pleasure 
is, and they do not think it lies in virtue; they are 
lascivious. 

Indeed, not only is the Laputan "chief aim" not 
patriotism, but the Laputans have no "chief aim" at all; 
that is why they are so scatter-brained. Nothing they do 
has any purpose. Their buildings are not four-square; they 
do not even know that buildings are supposed to give 
shelter. Their clothes do not fit. Their science is 


pointless; they are as interested in breeding a woolless 
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sheep as in curing colic. If they do anything useful, it 
is purely by accident; "They are very bad Reasoners," 
Gulliver notes, "unless when they happen to be of the right 
Opinion" (XI, 147). Epicureanism had a purpose: to make 
men happy by freeing them of the fear of death, by assuring 
them that death was painless. But the Laputans with their 
atrophied senses are as insensitive to pain as to pleasure, 
and the certainty of the end of the world inspires them not 
with resignation but with terror from which they flee to 
judicial astrology. They have no pleasure in life, yet they 
fear death. The Epicureans, believing that the world would 
come to an end, did not found families, engage in politics, 
or own private property; the Laputans marry, own estates, 
and are furious politicians. 

The Laputan predicament illustrates the necessity of 
having a "chief aim" if one is to be happy, if one is not to 
be at cross-purposes with oneself. The Ancients placed it 
in pleasure or in virtue, the Moderns in property; the men 
of the future, the Laputans, having lost their property, 
will not know where to place it. Knowledge of the "chief 
aim’ of man was essential to wisdom, according to Swift, 
who devoted a sermon to the subject, "Upon the Excellency 
of Christianity." The "chief good," he there explains, 
means "wherein to place the happiness of mankind." The 
"chief good" is what would make a "reasonable person" happy. 


Now, a "reasonable person" will never "pursue anythin 
? y 
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heartily but upon hopes of a reward. If we run a race, it 
is in expectation of a prize, and the greater the prize the 
faster we run; for an incorruptible crown, if we understand 
it and believe it to be such, more than a corruptible one" 
(IX, 243-44). Clearly, if the world is coming to an end, 
it is unreasonable to care about property; one had better 
pursue pleasure, as the Epicureans advised. On the other 
hand, if there are rewards for virtue in the next world, as 
the Stoics taught, then it would be unreasonable to devote 
one's life here to pleasure. 

Gulliver would like to think that virtue, that 
public spirit is the "chief aim"; he is a traveler and the 
"chief aim of a traveller" is "to make Men wiser and 
better . . . by the bad, as well as good Example of . 
foreign Places" (XI, 275). But Gulliver appears to have no 
more assurance of a next world than of the ultimate 
destruction of this one. He believes that "Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention," not Providence; although he thinks 
with the Lilliputians that "Nature's Wants are easily 
satisfied," he attributes this happy circumstance not to 
Providence, as they do, but to "Necessity" (XI, 260). 
Gulliver is too reasonable to believe either in the certain 
destruction of this world or in the certain existence of 
the next. He assumes the eternity of this world; is that a 


sufficient basis for pursuing virtue as the "chief aim"? 
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Gulliver is too reasonable to expect men to pursue 
virtue without hope of a reward. If they have no hope of a 
reward in the next world, then they must be offered hope of 
a reward in this one. The Ancients, most of whom according 
to Swift had no hope of a life after death (IX, 245), were 
virtuous for the sake of a crown of undying fame. The 
merits of fame as a proposed reward for virtue are explored 
in the Glubdrubdrib episode. After leaving Laputa, where he 
was bored and infuriated by the lack of purpose, not to 
mention patriotism, Gulliver next visits Glubbdubdrib, the 
island of sorcerers, where he meets the Ancient dead and 
compares their fame with their deeds. There he finds first 
of all that fame is often obscured by rumor. The more 
famous one is, the more likely one is to fall prey to the 
writers of "Anecdotes and secret History; who send so many 
Kings to their Graves with a Cup of Poison" (XI, 183). Thus 
Gulliver discovers that Alexander the Great was not in fact 
poisoned, and that Hannibal never really dissolved a 
boulder with vinegar in his passage over the Alps. 

But more than with anecdotes and secret history, 
Gulliver is disgusted with "modern History" (XI, 183). While 
ancient history merely allowed many virtuous men to sink 
into oblivion, modern history attributed virtue to knaves, 
"Roman Virtue to Betrayers of their Country" and knavery to 
the virtuous (XI, 183). Ancient history forgets, modern 


history lies. As for those "renowned for Wit and Learning," 
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their fame suffers a fate similar to that of those renowned 
for virtue. Just as those renowned for virtue fall victim 
to the anecdotalist and the secret historian, so the wits 
find their meanings misrepresented by critics and commen- 
tators, Homer's by Eustathius, Aristotle's by Scotus and 
Ramus. Just as the virtuous are often represented as 
vicious and the vicious as virtuous, so amongst the wits 
Gassendi takes credit for the wit of Epicurus. Just as the 
virtuous are often forgotton, so the fame of Aristotle is 
eclipsed by that of Descartes and Newton (XI, 181-82). 

But Gulliver does not despair, or conclude that fame 
is not that “incorruptible reward" which would make virtue 
worthwhile. For the fame of the glorious "Sextumvirate" and 
of the Senate of Rome has come down undistorted and 
undiminished. One cannot help suspecting that Gulliver 
would like to see a modern addition to their number, that 
his disclaimer that "all the Ages of the World cannot add a 
Seventh" to it is disingenuous. More probably he means 
merely that all the ages of the world thus far have not been 
able to add a seventh, which would not exclude the Moderns' 
pretensions in the future. 

In sum, although Gulliver has seen and heard much 
in Glubbdubdrib to disillusion him about fame, he has also 
seen enough to encourage him in believing that it is still 
to be sought for. But the episode nevertheless ends on a 


note of pessimism: 
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- » « it gave me melancholy Reflections to observe 

how much the Race of human Kind was degenerate 

among us, within these Hundred Years past. ... 

Neither could I be wholly unmoved after comparing 

the Living with the Dead, when I considered how 

[our] pure native Virtues were prostituted for a 

Piece of Money. . . . (XI, 185-86) 
Just when Gulliver comes to the conclusion that fame is 
after all worth striving for, it is forced upon him that 
there are great obstacles to the Moderns' ever becoming 
famous. Modern times are degenerate. There is no Roman 
Senate. Kings no longer prefer men of merit. Even if a 
Modern patriot were to kill the king, as Brutus slew Caesar, 
he would not become famous as Brutus did, for while "Caesar 
freely confessed . . . that the greatest Actions of his own 
Life were not equal by many Degrees to the Glory of taking 
it away" (XI, 180), the kings of modern times will make no 
such confession: 

Three kings protested to me, that in their whole 

Reigns they did never once prefer any Person of 

Merit . . . neither would they do it if they were 

to live again . . . because, that positive, con-~ 

fident, restive Temper, which Virtue infused into 

Man, was a perpetual Clog to publick Business. 

( XI, 183-84) 
In modern times, men do not become famous through virtue. 
If it is fame that gives point to virtue, Ï no reasonable 
person would be virtuous without the hope of the incorrup~ 
tible reward that fame represents, then Gulliver must 
conclude that it is unreasonable for a Modern to be 


virtuous, for a Modern to imitate the Ancients. Brobdingnag 


is not the model after all; Lilliput is the model, and the 
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most one can hope for is that Lilliput will return to its 
"original Institutions" before it sinks into the chaos of 
Laputa. 

But the third voyage is not yet over. Just as 
Gulliver is concluding that he was born too late.to hope for 
fame, he receives information that makes him hope he was 
born too early. He hears of the Struldbruggs, immortal 
beings who he thinks must be “living Examples of ancient 
Virtue" (XI, 192). These Struldbruggs, "by giving per- 
petual Warning and Instruction to Mankind . . . added to 
the strong Influence of [their] own Example, would probably 
prevent that continual Degeneracy of human Nature, so justly 
complained of in all Ages" (XI, 194). The Struldbruggs, 
Gulliver thinks, will keep virtue and the fame of virtue 
alive, and thereby bring virtue back into good repute. 

But Gulliver forgets one thing. A reasonable man 
chooses virtue as his "chief end" rather than property or 
pleasure only because he believes that the fame of virtue is 
immortal, "incorruptible," while he is not. If a man were 
himself immortal and incorruptible as the Struldbruggs are, 
there would be no reason for him to sacrifice his property 
or pleasure for his country, no reason to be virtuous. Thus 
the Struldbruggs are monsters of avarice and lust. Even 
when their possessions are limited by the state, they have 
no desire to "take care of the Publick." Even without "the 


Weight and Depression of Spirits caused by the continual 
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Apprehension of Death," their minds are still not "free and 
disengaged" (XI, 192), their "private Interest" is still not 
"at an End," but stronger than ever. Gulliver's conclusion, 
that "Avarice is the necessary Consequent of old Age" (XI, 
198), is actually false, or at least incomplete; the 
Struldbruggs prove that avarice is the necessary consequent, 
not of old age, but of "Perpetuity of Life" (XI, 198). 
Avarice may be the consequent of eternal old age, but it 
would just as surely be the consequent of perpetual youth. 
No reasonable man who knew he was going to live forever 
would be virtuous. Perhaps Swift's meaning is best 
expressed by saying that he knew that once one believed he 
was going to live forever one would immediately start to 
act like an old miser. We see it happen right before our 
eyes, to Gulliver: 
If it had been my good Fortune to come into 

the World a Struldbrugg . . . as soon as I could 

discover my own Happiness by understanding the 

Difference between Life and Death, I would first 

resolve by all Arts and Methods whatsoever to 

procure myself Riches: In the Pursuit of which, 

by Thrift and Management, I might reasonably 

expect in about two Hundred Years, to be the 

wealthiest Man in the Kingdom. <(XI, 193) 
Gulliver is repelled by the Struldbruggs, not because they 
are vicious, but because they are old and ugly, just as he 
is attracted tc virtue, not for itself, but for the fame 
it brings. It his sermon "On the Excellency of 


Christianity," Swift explained that "to call virtue its own 


reward, and worthy to be followed only for itself" was 
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"affectation" or "pride" or "counterfeit" (IX, 244, 245). 
"Perpetuity of Life" would not preserve virtue; it would 
kill it; so Swift presents it in as odious a light as 
possible. 

By the end of the third voyage, then, the status of 
virtue, of "love of the public, or of the commonwealth, or 
love of our country, [which] was in ancient times properly 
known by the name of Virtue," is highly problematic. 
Without fame, virtue has no reward, and the Moderns have 
robbed virtue of its claim to fame. It is no longer 
reasonable to be virtuous, if it ever was seconabisesin 
retrospect, even the Ancients look foolish, since they 
counted on undying fame as the reward for their virtue, and 
the Moderns no longer esteem them for what they did. The 
Moderns, simply because they are the custodians of fame, 
are able to refute decisively the Ancients' claim to 
superiority. 

If the first two voyages show why virtue is 
necessary, the third seems to show that virtue cannot be 
inspired in reasonable men. Lilliput's “original Insti- 
tutions" erode because they are not based on virtue. 
Brobdingnag is able to maintain its "general Composition" 
because its people are virtuous, but their virtue stems from 
a Spartan poverty, not from reason. When Gulliver enters 
their midst, symbolizing the introduction of trade and 


wealth, the vices of Lilliput-—-fraud, false accusation and 
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ingratitude--appear in Brobdingnag. Poverty seems to be the 
only source of virtue, for virtue is not its own reward, and 


the fame of virtue is not to be relied upon. 
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Chapter III 


The Bounds and Limits of Virtue: Public 
Spirit versus Friendship and 
Benevolence 


p AR 
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The Fourth Voyage provides a resolution of the 
problem of the status of virtue raised by the first three 
voyages. The Houyhnhnms' pastime is conversation upon the 
"Bounds and Limits of Virtue" (XI, 261). That is, they seem 
to have solved the ancient problem of the "chief good," the 
"summum bonum." To the questions, what is virtue? is it 
reasonable to pursue it?, they provide answers; and in so 
doing, they also answer the question in the reader's mind as 
to what Swift's intention was in creating them. For no part 
of Swift's work has provoked the controversy that Gulliver's 
Fourth Voyage has. Did he intend the Hoynhnhnms to be 
admirable? Did he mean them to be imitable? Scholars have 
responded to these questions in every possible way, from 
those who say they are admirable and imitable, modeled on 
the ancient Romans and Spartans and we know how Swift the 
Ancient felt about them,? to those who say they are neither 
admirable nor meant to be imitated, being either Deists or 
Stoics, and we know how Swift the High-Churchman felt about 
them.” In between, there are those who say they are 
admirable, but not susceptible of human imitation,’ and 
those who believe Swift intended them for our admiration, 
but who do not admire them, and who feel that Swift failed 


in art ,* in intelligence,” or in humanity.®© 
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The Fourth Voyage provides a resolution of the 
problem of the status of virtue raised by the first three 
voyages. The Houyhnhnms' pastime is conversation upon the 
"Bounds and Limits of Virtue" (XI, 261). That is, they seem 
to have solved the ancient problem of the "chief good," the 
“summum bonum." To the questions, what is virtue? is it 
reasonable to pursue it?, they provide answers; and in so 
doing, they also answer the question in the reader's mind as 
to what Swift's intention was in creating them. For no part 
of Swift's work has provoked the controversy that Gulliver's 
Fourth Voyage has. Did he intend the Hoynhnhnms to be 
admirable? Did he mean them to be imitable? Scholars have 
responded to these questions in every possible way, from 
those who say they are admirable and imitable, modeled on 
the ancient Romans and Spartans and we know how Swift the 
Ancient felt about them,? to those who say they are neither 
admirable nor meant to be imitated, being either Deists or 
Stoics, and we know how Swift the High-Churchman felt about 
then. ? In between, there are those who say they are 
admirable, but not susceptible of human imitation,” and 
those who believe Swift intended them for our admiration, 
but who do not admire them, and who feel that Swift failed 


in art,* in intelligence,° or in humanity. 
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As I have just suggested, I believe that the key to 
the Houyhnhnms is to be found in the phrase, "Bounds and 
Limits of Virtue." Swift uses a similar expression in his 
Letter to a Young Lady, on her Marriage: 

If you are in Company with Men of Learning. ... 

If they give their Judgement . . . of the Nature 

and Limits of Virtue and Vice, it is a Shame for 

an English Lady not to relish such Discourses. .. . 

(IX, 91) 
Once we have seen where this phrase, the bounds and limits 
of virtue and vice, comes from, and what its implications 
are, we shall see that Swift was never more of an Ancient 
than when he wrote the Fourth Voyage, and that the 
Houyhnhnms are the fullest embodiment in his work of what it 
meant to him to be an Ancient. We shall see that they are 
neither Spartans, Romans, nor Stoics. In the last chapter 
it was demonstrated that Spartan and Roman virtue is of a 
problematic character. The Brobdingnagians exemplified 
Spartan and Roman virtue, virtue whose source is not in 
reason but in necessity. The Brobdingnagians are virtuous 
simply because they are poor. The Houyhnhnms too lead a 
simple life, but not from necessity but from choice. The 
Brobdingnagians are virtuous because they are poor; the 
Houyhnhnms are "poor" because they are virtuous. 

Houyhnhnm virtue is based on reason, not necessity. 
It is this which distinguishes it from Spartan or Roman 
virtue. But Houyhnhnm reason is not Stoic reason; the 


Houybnhnms are also to be distinguished from the Stoics. 
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In this chapter, then, we shall explore the differences 
between Houyhnhnm and Stoic reason. We shall see that 
Houyhnhnm reason, Houyhnhnm virtue, are not Stoic but 
Socratic, and that the Houyhnhnms are as admirable and as 


imitable as Plato's Socrates. 
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a systematic exposition of all the ancient solutions to the 
problem of the "chief good," from the Epicurean view that 
virtue was not a good at all, that pleasure was the only 
good, to the Stoic view that virtue was the only good and 
that there were no other goods, that the man who had virtue 
was happy even if he lacked health, peace, money, friends, 
all the things that most men think are desirable and 
necessary to their happiness. In the first section of the 
dialogue, the Epicurean view is stated by a character named 
Torquatus, only to be disposed of by Cicero in the second 
section. In the third section, Cato the Younger is intro- 
duced to present the Stoic view. In the fourth, Cicero 
again in his own name offers a critique of Stoicism, and in 
the fifth and final section a third view, the Platonic or 
Academic, is offered by a character Cicero calls Piso. 
Thus, whether or not Cicero accepted the Platonic view, he 


seems certainly to have rejected Epicureanism and Stoicism. 
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I believe that Swift had this dialogue of Cicero's 
in mind when he created the Houyhnhnms, and that the "Bounds 
and Limits of Virtue" discussed by them is an allusion to 
its title. The dialogue was first translated into English 
in 1702, by Samuel Parker, who titled it "Tully's Five Books 
de Finibus, or Concerning the Last Objects of Desire and 
Aversion." Swift, however, according to the catalogue of 
the sale of his library, did not possess this translation 
and we cannot presume that he knew of it. He did, however, 
own a Latin-English dictionary. Item Number 540 of the 
catalogue of his books is Littleton's Latin Dictionary ,® and 
the third meaning of the Latin "finis" according to 


Littleton is "a bound, border or limit." 


Moreover, 
Littleton cites Cicero as having used the word in this 
particular sense. According to Thomas Elyot's dictionary 

of 1538, "finis" in the plural usually means "the borders or 


marches of a country, boundes. "10 


Swift, then, may well 
have translated "de finibus" as "bounds and limits." 
Moreover, if we turn to De Finibus, we shall find 
that the critique of Stoicism it contains corresponds to 
Swift's own critique as expressed in his sermon "On the 
Excellency of Christianity." In that sermon, Swift offers 
two main objections to Stoicism. First, the Stoics said 
"that happiness consisted in virtue" but they "were not 


agreed what this virtue was, or wherein it did consist"; 


second, they "pretended to refine so far, as to call virtue 
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its own reward, and worthy to be followed only for itself" 
(IX, 244). In other words, Swift accused the Stoics first 
of not knowing what they were talking about, and second of 
being proud. Let us turn now to Cicero, for in De finibus 
he provides both a full elaboration of Swift's two 
objections to Stoicism, and also the Academic-Platonic 
alternatives, which Swift of course would not be likely to 
present in a sermon, although as will become evident he 
could and did by means of his Houyhnhnms. 
Cicero's Cato, the Stoic spokesman, believes that 
virtue "is not merely the chief but the only Good" (III, 12); 
that is, he includes nothing else within the bounds and 
limits of the good but virtue. He believes this, not only 
or primarily because it is a noble belief, but because it 
is a comforting one: 
Either this point must be firmly maintained, 
that Moral Worth is the sole good, or it is 
absolutely impossible to prove that virtue con- 
stitutes happiness. And in that case I do not 
see why. we should trouble to study philosophy. 
For if anyone who is wise could be miserable, 
why, I should not set much value on your vaunted 
and belauded virtue. (III, 11)11 
Cicero's Cato wishes to believe that virtue is the only good 
because only then can he be sure of being happy. He there- 
fore believes not only that virtue is the only good but also 
that reason is the only virtue: 
For Wisdom alone is entirely self-contained. 
. . . Wisdom includes also magnanimity and justice 


and a sense of superiority to all the accidents of 
man's estate, [for] even the very virtues I have 
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just mentioned cannot be attained by anyone unless 

he has realized that all things are indifferent 

and indistinguishable except moral worth and 

baseness. (III, 25) 
Cicero's Cato is a Stoic because he likes to think that 
Reason is all one needs to be virtuous, and virtue is all 
one needs to be happy--that happiness is all in the mind. 

But the price for the Stoics according to Cicero of 
asserting that the wise man is always happy was that they 
had to believe that no man is wise, for no one is always 
happy. But if no one is wise, then no one is virtuous, for 
only the wise man can be virtuous. But if no one is 
virtuous, then no one is ever happy, for virtue is the only 
good. For the Stoics (according to Cicero) the fact that no 
men are always perfectly happy was the start of a sorites 
that proved that all men were always perfectly miserable. 
But this was nonsense. Cicero therefore takes issue 

with Cato's implication that: 

those who by nature and training have made consid-. 

erable progress towards virtue, unless they have 

actually attained to it, are utterly miserable, 

and there is nothing whatever to choose between 

their existence and that of the wickedest of 

mankind, so that the great and famous Plato, 

supposing he was not a Wise Man, lived a no 

better and no happier life than any unprincipled 

scoundrel. (IV, 21) 
According to Cicero, not only reason, but "nature and 
training" as well, play a role in the achievement of virtue. 
Virtue is not the only good; there exist also the bodily 


goods such as health, strength, beauty, and freedom from 


- pain, and the external goods such as friends, estate, family, 
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and country. If one has these, and only if one has these, 
can one progress in virtue. These too are goods, for these 
too are necessary for happiness. Happiness: is not all in 
the mind; it does depend on factors outside one's own 
control. Cicero asks Cato: 
By what means or at what point did you 

suddenly discard the body, and all those things 

which are in accordance with nature but out of 

our control. . . ? The only case in which it 


would be correct to place the Chief Good in 
virtue alone is if there existed a creature 


consisting solely of pure intellect. .. The 
mind is not an empty impalpable something “(a 
conception to me unintelligible) . . . and 


therefore even the mind is not satisfied with 

virtue alone, but desires freedom from pain. 

(IV, 26, 28, 36) 
The Stoic error according to Cicero was to "depart from 
nature" (IV, 41); virtue is not "reason's consummation" 
(IV, 35) as the Stoics said, but the "consummation of 
nature."!2 Virtue depends on nature and training, and only 
those lucky enough to receive the bodily and external goods 
can progress in virtue. Cicero knows this conclusion must 
displease Cato, who cannot tolerate that happiness should 
depend on luck: 

You protest that if other things than virtue 

go to make up happiness, virtue cannot be estab- 

lished. As a matter of fact it is entirely the 

other way about: it is impossibleto find place 

for virtue, unless all the things she chooses 

and rejects are reckoned towards one sum—-total 

of good. (IV, 40) 
Cicero asks,.in effect, if it is not more comforting to 


admit that some men, but only the lucky, have a chance at 
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happiness, than to insist that all men must be ever 
miserable. 

It is precisely this, the "Perfection of Nature," 
that the Houyhnhnms profess themselves to be. They are 
Platonic, not Stoical creatures. Swift, in creating them, 
did not imagine the Ciceronian "creature consisting solely 
of pure intellect." Gulliver admires them for their 
swiftness and beauty; “Strength, Comeliness and Speed" are 
said to be among their "Constellation of Virtues" (XI, 262) 
-~virtue is the "only good" solely if it includes the bodily 
goods as well as the goods of the mind. Amongst the 
Houyhnhnoms, "Strength is chiefly valued in the Male, and 
Comeliness in the Female" (XI, 252). European horses, even 
though they lack reason (XI, 225), are yet not without 
virtue, for they are the "most generous and comely Animal," 
excelling in "Strength and Swiftness" (XI, 225). Gulliver 
is criticized for lacking "Strength" and "Agility," and for 
being able neither to "run with Speed, nor climb Trees" 
(XI, 243); nevertheless his Master is "sure, I must have 
been born of some Noble Family, because I far exceeded in 
Shape, Colour, and Cleanliness, all the Yahoos of his 
Nation" (XI, 240). The servant class in Houyhnhnmland are 
"not so exactly shaped" as the Masters (XI, 240). The 
Houyhnhnms, unlike the Stoics, do not despise the external 
and bodily goods or exclude them from the bounds and. limits 


of virtue: 
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. . . the Houyhnhnms . . . are no more proud 

of the good Qualities they possess, than I should 
be for not wanting a Leg or an Arm, which no Man 
in his Wits would boast of, although he must be 
miserable without them. (XI, 280) 


The Houyhnhnms are not proud like the Stoics; they confess 
they "must" be miserable without the bodily goods. 

The Houyhnhnms do not despise the bodily and 
external goods because they do not count on reason alone to 
achieve virtue. They are the "Perfection of Nature," not 
the "consummation of reason"; they know that virtue is the 
product of nature and training and not of reason alone. 
Their education is largely physical education: 

. . . the Houyhnhnms train up their Youth to 
Strength, Speed, and Hardiness, by exercising 
them in running Races up and down steep Hills, 
or over hard stony Grounds, and when they are 
all in a Sweat, they are ordered to leap over 
Head and Ears into a Pond or a River. Four 
times a Year the Youth of certain Districts 
meet to shew the Proficiency in Running, and 
poeta and other Feats of Strength or Agility. 
. . (XI, 253) 

Houyhnhnm perfection is not the product of reason 
alone but of reason and nature. They do not "depart from 
nature" by abandoning the passions, as the Stoics were 
accused by Cicero of doing; Cicero accused his Cato: 

62% your friends next after the instinctive 

desires came to behold virtue in all her beauty, 

and forthwith flung aside all they had ever seen 

besides virtue herself, forgetting that the whole 

instinct of appetition is so wide in its range 

that it spreads from the primary objects of desire 

right up to the ultimate Ends. ... (IV, 42) 
Houyhnhnm passions and wants are fewer than those of men: 


ir . their Wants and Passions are fewer than among us" 
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(XI, 226). Nevertheless they do not entirely lack passions, 
which “their Language expressed . . . very well" (XI, 210). 
This point, that the Houyhnhnms are not passionless 
creatures, is worth emphasizing, for a number of scholars 


13 


have denied it. Kathleen Williams asserts that "man has 


affections and passions, and Swift seems not to regard them 
as wholly bad," but that "the Houyhnhnms are rational even 
in those things in which the wisest man's passions 
inevitably and even perhaps rightly rule him." Williams 
cites in particular "both love of life and the propagation 
of the species" as being properly "passions exempted . 


from the control of Reason. "14 But while it is true, as 


Williams says, that the Houyhnhnms do not fear death, this. 
absence in them of the fear of death must not be confused 
with absence of a love for life. According to Swift, the 
reason passion had to prevail over reason with reference to 
the love of life was that "from the dictates of reason, 
every man would despise [life], and wish it at an end, or 
that it never had a beginning." Thus love of life was 
necessary for “the being and continuance of the world" 
("Thoughts on Religion"; IX, 263). If it were not for the 
passion of love of life, one would commit suicide as soon 
as one reached the age of reason. But the Houybrhnms 
certainly do not commit suicide; they marry. As for the 
fear of death, of which they are free, this was a passion 


Swift did think could and should be controlled by reason: 
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It is impossible that any thing so natural, 
so necessary, and so universal as death, should 
ever have been designed by providence as an 
evil to mankind. ("Thoughts on Religion"; IX, 
263) 
Thus Gulliver wishes to import Struldbruggs into England, 
"to arm our People against the Fear of Death" (XI, 198). 
The Houyhnhnms have enough passion to attach them 
to life, and enough reason not to fear death. Similarly, 
their reason does not hinder them from propagation. Reason 
prevents them from loving their own wives and children above 
the species, but they do love the species: ". . . Nature 
teaches them to love the whole Species . . ." (KI, 252)-- 
nature teaches them, not reason. 
It is not the Houyhnhnms who lack all natural 


passions, but European prime ministers: 


I told him that a First or Chief Minister of 


State . . . was a Creature wholly exempt from Joy 
and Grief, Love and Hatred, Pity and Anger. (XI, 
239) 


But the Houyhnhnms are governed not by reason alone but by 
reason and nature. Thus, to befriend Gulliver they judge 
to be "not agreeable to Reason or Nature" (XI, 263); and 
Gulliver's master "thought Nature and Reason were sufficient 
Guides for a reasonable Animal" (XI, 232). It is true that 
they think that "Reason alone is sufficient to govern a 
Rational Creature" (XI, 243), and that "their grand Maxim 
is, to cultivate Reason, and to be wholly governed by it" 
(XI, 251). But this is only because they are "endowed by 


Nature with a general Disposition to all Virtues" (XI, 251). 
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The cultivation of reason for them does not entail the 
abandonment of nature. 

The Houyhnhnms' attitude toward Gulliver will 
indicate how they conceive of the relation, the proportion, 
that must hold between reason and nature, and show that they 
do not like the Stoics (as Cicero describes them) think 
nature must be abandoned for reason. At first, they presume 
that Gulliver does not really have reason at all, but rather 
"some Quality": 

He seemed therefore confident, that instead of 

Reason, we were only possessed of some Quality 

fitted to increase our natural Vices. (XI, 232) 
At first, that is, like the Stoics, they are unable to 
understand how a reasonable creature can behave unreasonably, 
can have vices. The Stoics, as we have seen, would not 
concede that nature and training are necessary for the 
acquisition of virtue, as well as reason, and so they 
accounted for vicious behavior by saying that it was not 
ever due to bad nature or bad training but always solely to 


2 But as Bolingbroke observed, 


"mala ratio," bad reasoning. 1 
this was no explanation at all, for according to the Stoics 
reasoning cannot be bad; "bad reasoning" is in the Stoic 
system a paradox, an oxymoron .+® This oxymoronic "bad 
reasoning" corresponds to the "Quality" that the Houyhnhnms 
hypothesize in Gulliver. It is Gulliver's account of 


European warfare that prompts his Master to attribute this 


pseudo-rational "Quality" to him. When Gulliver then goes 
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on to speak of European law, medicine and government, his 
Master can no longer suppose he is without reason. He 
concludes that Gulliver has reason, but only a pittance of 
it, which is not natural in his species, but accidental: 

- . . he looked upon us as a Sort of Animals to 

whose Share, by what Accident he could not 

conjecture, some small Pittance of Reason had 

fallen. (XI, 243) 
That is, he concludes that men must be degenerate yahoos, 
rather than the other way round, that reason is not natural 
in them and therefore has caused their nature to degenerate. 
This second Houyhnhnm hypothesis is the Epicurean hypoth- 
esis. It was the Epicureans who attributed reason to 
accident, rather than to providence as the Stoics aia,?? as 
we see in Cicero's De Natura Deorum: 

e > . your Stoic providence is to be censured for 

bestowing reason upon those whom it knew to be 

going to use it wrongly and evilly. Unless 

perhaps you say that providence: did not know. 

I only wish you would! 
But the Houyhnhnm Master's final conclusion on Gulliver is 
to reject these two explanations, the Stoic explanation that 
he has a natural “mala. ratio" and the Epicurean explanation 
that he has an accidental and unnatural “pittance of 
reason." He finally concludes that men are not degenerate 
yahoos, but that yahoos are degenerate men. He believes 
that: 

- . . the two Yahoos said to be first seen among 

them, had been driven thither over the Sea; that 


coming to Land, and being forsaken by their 
Companions, they retired to the Mountains, and 
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degenerating by Degrees, became in Process of 

Time, much more savage than those of their own 

Species in the Country from whence these two 

Originals came. (XI, 256) 
What changes his mind is that he finds that Gulliver "had 
cured myself of some bad Habits and Dispositions, by 
endeavouring, as far as my inferior Nature was capable, to 
imitate the Houyhnhnms" (XI, 264). Gulliver is teachable. 
With training he can progress in virtue, even though he has 
only a pittance of reason. Gulliver's Master concludes for 
the Academic view that nature and training, the bodily and 
external goods, go into virtue, and that virtue does not 
depend on reason alone. "Nature . . . worketh all things to 
Perfection" (XI, 237), even Gulliver, whose pittance of 
reason is natural, well assorted to his "inferior Nature" 
(XI, 264). Nature has given him an inferior nature and 
along with it a pittance of reason, because perfect reason 
would be a scourge in a creature with "natural Vices" (XI, 


262), just as great strength would be: 


- - . it is happy .. . that Nature hath left you 
utterly uncapable of doing much Mischief. (XI, 231) 


Perhaps men are not so "uncapable" as the Houyhnhnm Master 
thinks, but if they had perfect reason, they would be even 
worse than they are, for "the Corruption of that Faculty 
might be worse than Brutality itself" (XI, 232). For the 
Houyhnhnms, to follow nature is to follow reason alone; but 


for men, to follow nature is to follow "Precepts or 
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Examples" (XI, xxxiv), government and law. His Master 
informs Gulliver: 
That, our Institutions of Government and Law 


were plainly owing to our gross Defects in 
Reason, and by consequence, in Virtue. ... 


(XI, 243) 

In summary, the Houyhnhnms do not think that virtue 
is the only good. They also value the bodily and external 
goods. They think that nature brings all things to 
perfection, not reason. They are thus not guilty of the 
first count in Swift's indictment of the Stoics. 

The second count in Swift's indictment, we remember, 
was that the Stoics proudly thought virtue was its own 
reward, worthy to be pursued for its own sake. Before we 
investigate the Houyhnhnms' opinion on this point, let us 
again examine Cicero's objections to this Stoic principle, 
and his presentation of the Academic opinion. We shall then 
be able to recognize that, here too, the Houyhnhnms agree 
with the Academy and not with the Stoics. 

According to Cicero's Piso, the Academic spokesman, 
it is as absurd to say as the Stoics do that virtue is 
pursued for its own sake as to say with the Epicureans that 
pleasure is pursued for its own gke: 

- . . it is utterly meaningless to say that we 
love ourselves for the sake of something else, 

for example, for the sake of pleasure. Clearly 
we do not love ourselves for the sake of pleasure, 
but pleasure for the sake of ourselves. (V, 30) 


Similarly with virtue; we love it not for its own sake, but 


for the sake of ourselves, because we love ourselves. Piso 
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offers this assertion in the form of an insult--for no 
greater insult could be imagined to a Stoic than to compare 
him to an Epicurean--perhaps in order to rouse the self-love 
of his Stoical opponent, to prove to him that Stoic virtue 
is unable to overcome resentment at an insult to his self- 
love. Piso proves by his insult that no one can love 
virtue more than himself. 

We love virtue, then, as a part of ourselves, in the 
same way that we love health or beauty. Our love for the 
goods of the mind is no different in quality from, although 
far greater in quantity than, our love for the goods of the 
body. Only in the sense that we love health and beauty and 
strength for their own sakes can we say we also love virtue 
for its own sake: 

Since we love ourselves, and desire all our 

facuities both of mind and body to be perfect, 

these faculties are themselves dear to us for 

their own sakes. .. . For he who aims at the 

preservation of himself, must necessarily feel an 

affection for the parts of himself also, and the 

more so, the more perfect and admirable in their 

own kind they are. For the life we desire is one 

fully equipped with the virtues of mind and body; 

and such a life must constitute the Chief Good, 

inasmuch as it must necessarily be such as to be 

the limit of things desirable. (V, 37) 
We desire the goods of the mind for their own sake, and the 
goods of the body for their own sake; we do not desire 
health or friends only for the sake of virtue, even though 
we cannot be virtuous without them: 

Health also, and strength and freedom from 


pain we shall desire not merely for their utility 
but also for their own sakes. (V, 47) 
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. . . friends, brothers, kinsmen, connections, 

fellow-citizens, and finally all human beings 

e - . are things desirable for their own sakes. 

(V, 67) 
Nor do we desire virtue for the sake of health or of winning 
friends, even though health and friends are impossible 
without virtue (V, 61-64). 

All animals, including man, love themselves: 
Every living creature therefore finds its 

object of appetition in the thing suited to its 

nature. Thus arises the End of Goods, namely to 

live in accordance with nature and in that 

condition which is the best and most suited to 

nature that is possible. (V, 24) 
But what is the nature of man? Man is the only creature 
capable of understanding that "all animals have the common 
End of living according to nature," that "all Nature is 
self-preserving," that "in all the Supreme End is common, 
and that not only in animals but also in all those things 
upon which nature bestows nourishment, increase and 
protection" (V, 26). Man is the only creature that, in 
order to know his own nature, in order to know what his 
"object of appetition" is, must first "penetrate into the 
nature of things, and come to understand thoroughly its 
requirements; otherwise we cannot know ourselves" (V, 44). 
Man alone has reason (V, 38), for him alone is the most 
important activity "the contemplation and the study of the 
heavenly bodies and of those secrets and mysteries of nature 


which reason has the capacity to penetrate" (V, 58). All 


other animals love only themselves and desire only the 
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preservation of their own species; man alone is capable of 
loving all things and desiring the preservation of all 
things. Man's nature is to desire the perfection of "all 
Nature." 

The Stoics were wrong, then, to assert that virtue 
was the only good that was desirable for its own sake. The 
goods of the body, the external goods--the good of all 
Nature is desirable for its own sake. The Stoics were wrong 
to say that "all other things were created for the sake of 
men and gods .. . so that men can make use of beasts for 
their own purposes without injustice" (III, 67), that "all 
the things anywhere existing belong to the wise man" (Acad. ; 
II, 136). The world was made not for the sake of the wise 
man, but for its own sake. 

Having seen Cicero's objections to the Stoic 
principle thatvirtue is its own reward, and his presentation 
of the Academic view, let us turn now to the Houyhnhnms, 
They have been called "comically hippocentric"; according to 
Ehrenpreis, 19 Swift "ridicules our own anthropocentricity" 
in them. In other words, Ehrenpreis, having thought better 
of calling them Deists, now virtually calls: them Stoics, for 
.it was the Stoic error to consider all things made for the 
sake of men. Swift does ridicule Stoic pride, Stoic anthro- 
pocentricity, but not by making the Houyhnhnms hippocentric. 


The Houyhnhnms, like the Academic Piso, think: 
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that all Animals had a Title to their Share in the 

Productions of the Earth; and especially those who 

presided over the rest. (XI, 235) 
They do not think that the world was made for their sake 
alone. They consider the chief virtues to be "Friendship 
and Benevolence" (XI, 252); they "preside" over nature, 
allowing each thing its share, what is best for it. The 
yahoos they consider to be not "aboriginal," not a part of 
nature, not only because they themselves hate them, but 
because "all other Animals" do as well, and they therefore 
regret having cultivated them (XI, 255-56). Just as did the 
Academy, the Houyhnhnms have studied the "visible Operations 
of Nature" (XI, 261); they are acquainted with the motions 
of the sun and moon, and they "understand the Nature of 
Eclipses" (XI, 257). From this study they conclude that 
nature is a “Mother” (XI, 259). That is, they believe that 
nature gives birth to all things, that all things are born, 
not made, that there is an order in nature, but not a 
rational order. Their thinking is like that of the Academy, 
which defined nature as a "non-rational force that causes 


20 


necessary motions in material bodies," which thought of 


nature not as "walking in craftsmanlike manner" as the 


Stoics did, but as "by its own motions and mutations 


21 


imparting motion and activity to all things." For the 


Houyhnhnms, as for the Academy, the order of nature is a 
"spontaneous growth," not "created by divine reason ."22 The 


world comes into existence neither by reason nor for reason, 
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and they, although rational creatures, do not own the world, 
but merely preside over it, because they alone are capable 
of understanding it. 

The Houyhnhnms, then, are not "hippocentric"; nor 
are they really comical. Twice Swift seems to be leading us 
toward a splendid comic climax at their expense and twice 
the Houyhnhnms puncture it with an anticlimax. The first 
occasion is when Gulliver fears to tell his Master of the 
brutal treatment accorded to horses in Europe: 

- - . he desired to know, whether we had Houyhnhnms 
among us, and what was their Employment. ... 
(XI, 224) 
At first, Gulliver temporizes: 

I told him, we had great Numbers; that in 
Summer they grazed in the Fields, and in Winter 
were kept in Houses, with Hay and Oats, where 
Yahoo-Servants were employed to rub their Skins 


smooth, comb their Manes, pick their Feet, serve 
them with Food, and make their Beds. 


The Master is satisfied, concluding that "the Houyhnhnms sre 
your Masters; I heartily wish our Yahoos would be so 
tractable." Gulliver is too honest to let the matter rest 
here; he has not said "the Thing which was not," but he has 
not said the thing which is either. His solution is to ask 
to be excused, to ask permission not to continue: 
I begged his Honour would please to excuse me 

from proceeding any farther, because I was very 

certain that the Account he expected from me would 

be highly displeasing. But he insisted in 

commanding me to let him know the best and the 

worst... 


Gulliver has already told the best; obediently, he admits 
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the worst, that horses, when they become old and sick, are 
sold, used for drudgery until they die, whereupon they are 
flayed and their skins sold "for what they were worth, and 
their Bodies left to be devoured by Dogs and Birds of Prey." 
Even this is not the worst: "But the common Race of Horses 
had not so good Fortune." Gulliver then describes what must 
seem to his Master to be instruments of torture-—bridles, 
saddles, spurs, whips, harnesses and wheels. Finally: 

I added, that we fastened Plates of a certain 

hard substance called Iron at the Bottom of their 
Feet... 
and that they were castrated "to take down their Spirits." 
Then he hastens to add, hoping to mitigate all this, that 
his Master must remember that these horses "had not the 
least Tincture of Reason any more than the Yahoos in this 
Country." 

But neither Gulliver nor the reader has much hope 
that the Master will be thus easily put off. We expect some 
terrible revenge to be wreaked upon the vulnerable and 
defenseless Gulliver, so unfortunate as to be the messenger 
who brings bad news. Instead, the Master is satisfied with 
the mitigating circumstance Gulliver has offered, albeit 
resentful, and he says only that: 

if it were possible there could be any Country 
where Yahoos aloïe were endued with Reason, they 
certainly must be the governing Animal, because 


Reason will in Time always prevail against Brutal 
Strength. 
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This is not hippocentric behavior or comical 
behavior but reasonable behavior, and the reader cannot help 
but be a bit disappointed. The Houyhnhnm Master thinks that 
reason should preside, not necessarily horses. Moreover, 
not only is he willing to admit that horses may be unrea- 
sonable, and so not worthy to preside, but he is also 
willing to entertain the possibility that men may be 
reasonable, as well as Houyhnknoms, that Houyhnhnms are not 
the only rational beings in the universe. 

This brings us to Swift's second major "bite" of the 
reader. At the start of the Fourth Voyage, we, along with 
Gulliver, immediately conclude that the yahoos are 
degenerate men. It never enters our minds that men might 
be degenerate yahoos, and when it becomes evident that this 
latter is indeed the Houyhnhnms' supposition, we are very 
amused at their expense. We, like Gulliver, are working 
under the assumption that the yahoos have a "degenerate and 
brutal Nature" (XI, 222); the Master, on the other hand, 
assumes that in men the "natural corruptions" of the yahoo 
are aggravated, since Gulliver "agreed in every Feature of 
my Body with other Yahoos, except where it was to my real 
Disadvantage . . ." (XI, 243-44). But the misunderstanding 
is soon cleared up, at least on the Houyhnhnms' part. While 
Gulliver continues to wonder if men might be only "civilized" 


yahoos (XI, 262), the Houyhnhum Master is quite satisfied 
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that the yahoos have degenerated from men, and so he tells 
the Houyhnhnm assembly. 

Twice, then, Swift leads the reader to expect 
"comically hippocentric" behavior from the Houyhnhnms; twice 
the Houyhnhnms disappoint this expectation. They do not 
think the world was made for horses; they do not even think 
it was made for reasonable horses. They are willing to 
share the world with all other natural beings, and reason 
with men. 

Let us now consider the questions of whether or not 
the Houybhnhnms are admirable or imitable. First of all, 
they are imitable, simply because they do not think that 
virtue is the only good, orthat perfect reason is necessary 
for virtue. They accord a role to "nature and training." 
Man is "rationis capax"; he is capable of acting reasonably, 
even though he lacks perfect reason, is not "animal 
rationale." This distinction between "animal rationis 
capax" and "animal rationale", made by Swift in his famous 


23 


letter to Pope of September 29, 1725 in the midst of 


writing Gulliver's Travels, was declared to be a false 
distinction by Bolingbroke: 

Your definition of animal capax rationis, 
instead of the common one animal rationale, will 
not bear examination: define but reason, and you 
will see why your distinction is no better than 


that of the pongift Cotta, between mala ratio 
and bona ratio. “* 


"Define but reason" : Bolingbroke alludes to the Stoics according to 


whom Reason could not lead to error, and their "mala ratio" was 
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therefore a contradiction in terms. But Swift's "rationis 
capax" is not the same as the Stoic "mala ratio." "Rationis 
capax" implies that men are teachable; "mala ratio," that 
they are not. The Houyhnhnms, and Swift, conceived of 
reason as the Academy did, not as the Stoics did. The 
Houyhnhnms "agreed with the Sentiments of Socrates, as Plato 
delivers them," that reason can be "mingled, obscured, or 
discoloured by Passion and Interest" (XI, 251-52). We must 
be taught how to use reason, and reason itself cannot teach 
us; but the Houyhnhnms can teach us. By imitating their 
example, by following their precept never to say the thing 
which is not, but rather to "affirm or deny only where we 
are certain; and beyond our Knowledge we cannot do either" 
(XI, 251), we may succeed in acting reasonably. This is ail 
the Houyhnhnms do; they act reasonably. They do not have 
perfect reason in the sense of knowing everything. Rather, 
what they know is that they do not know everything, pre- 
cisely like Socrates whom the Delphic oracle proclaimed the 
wisest of men because he alone knew that he knew nothing. 

Because they do not believe that virtue is the only 
good, the Houyhnhnms are imitable; similarly, because they 
do not believe that virtue is its own reward, worthy to be 
pursued for its own sake, they are admirable rather than 
proud. Their credo, that the world exists for its own sake, 
that it belongs to all in common, which leads them to 


consider friendship and benevolence to be the chief virtues, 
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accords perfectly with Christian morality according to Swift ,for 
whom Socratic and Christian morality were the same. In 
his sermon "On the Excellency of Christianity," Swift 
asserts that the "height of all moral virtues" was Christ's 
instruction "to love them that hate us; to bless them that 
curse us; and do good to them that despitefully use us" 
(IX, 248). But, Swift goes on, "Plato indeed (and it is 
worth observing) has somewhere a dialogue, or part of one, 
about forgiving our enemies." Still, "how little is that to 
what our Saviour commands us?" The question sounds rhetor- 
ical, but in order to see how "little," or how much, we 
must follow Swift's hint and "observe" what Plato really 
wrote--and "somewhere" implies one place. In the Gorgias, 
Socrates does indeed recommend forgiving enemies, but only 
ironically, as really the best way to harm them: 

- . . Supposing it is our duty to injure somebody 

- « . we must make every exertion of act and word 

to prevent him from being punished or coming to 

trial, or if he does, we must contrive that our 

enemy shall escape and not be punished; nay, if he 

has carried off a great lot of gold, that he shall 

not refund it but keep and spend it on himself and 

his, unjustly and godlessly, or if he has 

committed crimes that deserve death, that he shall 

not die; if possible, never die, but be deathless 

in his villainy. . . . (481A) 
If one really wanted to do good to one's enemies, one would 
not forgive them, but punish them when they deserve 
punishment: 

A man ought to accuse . . . his relations or 


anyone else of his friends, who may from time to 
time be guilty of wrong; and, instead of concealing 
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the iniquity, to pring it to light in order that 
he may pay the penalty and be made healthy. (480C) 


Socrates, then, did not really say that we should forgive 
enemies, the thing that Swift claimed was less than the 
Christian precept of loving, blessing and doing good to our 
enemies. Really Socrates believed just as Christ did in 
loving and doing good to one's enemies; and although Swift 
preferred to attribute this "divine Precept" exclusively to 
Christ in his sermon, in the letter he addressed "to a Young 
Gentleman, Lately enter'd into Holy Orders," he was more 
bold: 

- . . even that divine Precept of loving our 

Enemies, is at large insisted on by Plato; who 

puts it, as I remember, into the Mouth of 

Socrates. (IX, 73) 
In that same letter, Swift explains what he thinks the real 
superiority of Christian to pagan morality was: 

But the true Misery of the Heathen World, 

appears to be . . . the Want of a Divine Sanction; 

without which, the Dictates of the Philosophers 

failed in the Point of Authority; and conse- 

quently the Bulk of Mankind lay, indeed, under a 

great Load of Ignorance, even in the Article of 

Morality; but the Philosophers themselves did not. 

(IX, 73-74). 
People did not believe the philosophers; the "Bulk of 
Mankind" always doubted. The philosophers themselves were 
ignorant only of "Matters of Fact . . . such as the Birth 
of Christ, his being the Messiah, his Miracles, his Death, 


Resurrection, and Ascension" and therefore: 
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- . - nothing can be justly laid to the Charge of 

the Philosophers; further, than that they were 

ignorant of certain Facts which happened long 

after their Death. (IX, 73) 
The ignorance of the philosophers is the ignorance of the 
Houyhnhnms; they cannot be blamed for it. But the doubts 
of the bulk of mankind, their failure to believe the philos- 
ophers, or even Christ, which stem from their own propensity 
to lie, to affirm or deny beyond where they are certain, and 
for which they are therefore to blame, these the Houyhnhnms 
do not share. If one of the Houyhnhnms were to have a 
revelation, the rest would not doubt him; Christianity would 
spread through Houyhnhnmland like wildfire, and would never 
degenerate into schism. The Houyhnhnms are admirable, in 
their friendship and benevolence, their care for the 
perfection of all things. They do not, like the Stoics, 
think that all things are perfect only if all things can be 
seen to have been made for their sake. They value the 
perfection of each thing for its own sake. Bolingbroke once 
tried to persuade Swift to become a Deist, to admit that the 
world was perfect: 

. . . I cannot heartily forgive your divines for 

admitting [the supposed unequal dispensations of 

Providence]. You admit it indeed for an extreme 

good purpose, and you build on this admission the 

necessity of a future state of rewards and 

punishments. But what if you should find, that 

this future state will not account, in opposition 

to the atheist, for God's justice in the present 

state, which you give up? Would it not have been 25 

better to defend God's justice in this world ... ? 


According to Bolingbroke, one could persuade the atheist to 
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believe in Providence only if one could prove to him that 
the world was perfect. But Swift had another solution: 
One Argument used to the Disadvantage of 
Providence, I take to be a very strong One in 
its Defence. It is objected, that Storms and 
Tempests, unfruitful Seasons, Serpents, Spiders, 
Flies, and other noxious or troublesome Animals, 
with many more Instances of the like kind, 
discover an Imperfection in Nature, because 
human Life would be much easier without them. 
- . - ("Thoughts on Various Subjects"; IV, 245) 
But the world was not made so that human life could be easy: 
"God hath left to Man the Power of interposing a Remedy by 
Thought or Labour." God intended "to stir up human 
Industry," not complacency. The world was not made perfect; 
man was made to perfect the world. Swift rejected 
"eighteenth century optimism" in favor of the universal 
friendship and benevolence of the Houyhnhnms. 
The Houyhnohnms, then, are to be admired and imitated. 
But while it is easy to admire them, it is not so easy to 
see how to imitate them. Gulliver's first idea is somewhat 
ridiculous. It is simply to duplicate their education: 
In educating the Youth of both Sexes, their 
Method is admirable, and highly deserves our 
Imitation. These are not suffered to taste 
a Grain of Oats, except upon certain Days, tiil 
Eighteen Years old; nor Milk, but very rarely; 


and in Summer they graze two Hours in the Morning, 
and as many in the Evening. ... (XI, 253) 


It is not obvious how this might be applied to human 
children. It seems we are to follow not their example but 
their precepts. The reason they abstain from oats and milk 


is to teach temperance: 
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Temperance, Industry, Exercise and Clean- 

liness, are the Lessons equally enjoined to the 

young ones of both Sexes. . . . (KI, 253) 
We may imitate the Houyhnhnms by training up our youth to 
"Strength, Speed, and Hardiness," and by giving girls the 
same education as boys. We imitate them by acknowledging 
that the goods of the body nee be cultivated as well as the 
goods of the mind. Nature's wants must be satisfied before 
reason and virtue can be cultivated. 

Gulliver begins his own re-education with manual 
education. He settles his "Oeconomy" (XI, 260); he learns 
how to plaster with clay, how to contrive rush mats; he 
makes himself chairs, a mattress, clothes, stockings and 
shoes. An often quoted remark of Swift's on the Stoics was 
that: 

The Stoical Scheme of supplying our Wants, by 

lopping off our Desires; is like cutting off our 

Feet when we want Shoes. ("Thoughts on Various 

Subjects"; I, 244) 
Neither Gulliver under the influence of the Houyhnhnms, nor 
the Houyhnhnms themselves, may be accused of this. Gulliver 
makes shoes; the Houyhnhnms have hooves and do not need 
them. Neither abandons nature; each does what its nature 
requires. Gulliver finds that "Nature is very easily 
(XI, 260). He learns to make what he needs, but only what he 
needs, only what is necessary. For men, unlike the 
Houyhnhnms, have no difficulty making what they need; our 


difficulty is that we are "very successful in multiplying 
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our original Wants," so that we must "spend our whole Lives 
in vain Endeavours to supply them by our own Inventions" 
(XI, 243). The Houyhnhnms are less adept than men, but they 
have fewer needs (XI, 226). They need neither shoes nor 
clothes. Gulliver needs clothes not, as he thinks at first, 
because "Nature taught us to conceal," but rather merely "to 
avoid Inclemencies of Air both hot and cold" (XI, 220-21). 
Clothes are for protection, not concealment. Shame and lust 
are aggravations of our natural corruptions; clothes for 
concealment are the inventions of women who abandon nature 
to desire intercourse during pregnancy (XI, 247). The 
female yahoos, degenerate women: 

often stand behind a Bank or a Bush, to gaze on 

the young Males passing by, and then appear, and 

hide, using many antick Gestures and Grimaces ... 

and when any of the Males advanced, would slowly 

retire, looking often back, and with a counter- 

feit Shew of Fear, run off into some convenient 

Place where she knew the Male would follow her. 

(XI, 248) 
Nature's wants must be satisfied, but not aggravated. 
Brobdingnag's corn production must be doubled; England's 
cut by two-thirds (XI, 236); the Laputan project, to 
increase the production of "all the Fruits of the Earth" by 
"an Hundred Fold" (XI, 161), is altogether misguided. 

Gulliver enjoys not only the goods of the body in 

Houyhnhnmland, but also the external goods. He enjoys not 
only “perfect Health of Body," but also "Tranquillity of 
Mind" (XI, 260). He has friends, the Houyhnhnms, and he has 


no enemies: 
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- - - Here was neither Physician to destroy my 

Body, nor Lawyer to ruin my Fortune: No Informer 

to watch my Words and Actions, or forge Accusations 
against me for Hire: Here were no Gibers, Censurers, 


Backbiters . . . no Leaders or Followers of Party 
and Faction . . . no cheating Shopkeepers or 
Mechanics . . . no Lords, Fiddlers, Judges or 


Dancing-masters. (XI, 260-61) 
A "humble Auditor" to the conversations of the Houyhnhnms, 
he does not miss "my Family, my Friends, my Countrymen, or 
human Race in general" (XI, 262). In Houyhnhnmland there is 
no fraud, false accusations or ingratitudes: "I did not feel 
the Treachery or Inconstancy of a Friend" (XI, 260). In 
possession of the bodily and external goods, Gulliver 
aspires toward the goods of the mind, toward virtue, which 
he now understands is not patriotism, but friendship and 
benevolence. He comes to love the Houyhnhnms: 

At first, indeed, I did not feel that natural 

Awe which the Yahoos and all other Animals bear 

towards them; but it grew upon me by Degrees, much 

sooner than I imagined, and was mingled with a 

respectful Love and Gratitude, that they would 

condescend to distinguish me from the rest of my 

Species. (XI, 262) 
His Master loves him because he has become the perfection of 
his species, and he is the perfection of his species because 
he has lost his original partiality for his own species. 
Although "there were few greater Lovers of Mankind" than 
Gulliver when he first arrived in Houyhnhnmland (XI, 214), 
by the time he leaves he has lost not only his preference 


for his own species above other species, but even his 


preference for his own country above all other countries. 
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We may wonder, indeed, why it is that Gulliver singles out 
his own country for description to his Master, when he might 
have given a much more favorable representation of his 
species by speaking of the glorious "sextumvirate,' or even 
of Brobdingnag. Gulliver himself anticipates our wonder: 
The Reader may be disposed to wonder how I could 

prevail on my self to give so free a Representation 

of my own Species, among a Race of Mortals who were 

already too apt to conceive the vilest Opinion of 

Human Kind. . . . (XI, 242) 
Why does Gulliver speak of modern England rather than of 
ancient Rome? The reason is that Gulliver patriotically 
thinks that England is equal to ancient Rome. The Master 
pays tribute to Gulliver's patriotic intent when he says he 
perceives that men are not rational animals "even from the 
Account I had given of my own People" (XI, 243) (italics 
mine). Gulliver makes the Augustan mistake of admiring 
Rome for her patriotism and her imperialism and therefore 
England is also admirable. But the ancients are to be 
admired, not for their patriotism but for their true virtues 
of friendship and benevolence. The Augustans, in admiring 
the ancients, were admiring only themselves. But it is the 
Houyhnhnms who are the true ancients: "For they would well 
deserve the Character given to Augustus: Recalcitrat undique 
tutus" (XI, 277). The empřasis here should be upon "well." 
Augustus “trampled everywhere safely." But it was not 


"well," for he trampled safely to himself but destructively 
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to all else. It was not a friendly or benevolent trampling, 
as the Houyhnhnms' would be: 


I rather wish they were in a Capacity or 
Disposition to send a sufficient Number of their 
Inhabitants for civilizing Europe; by teaching 
us the first Principles of Honour, Justice, ; 
Truth, Temperance, publick Spirit, Fortitude, 
Chastity, Friendship, Benevolence, and Fidelity. 
(XI, 278) 


Gulliver's Travels ends not with the simple injunction to 
admire and imitate the ancients, but with the admonition 


not to admire or imitate them falsely. 
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CONCLUSION 


Swift wrote his own epitaph, and Yeats translated 
it: 

Imitate him if you dare, 

World-besotted traveller; he 

Served human liberty. 
Swift died challenging the Moderns to imitate the ancients, 
not in their songs and their flights but as he had, in the 
service of human liberty. It was for their "Notions of 
Freedom," so different from the modern notions, that Swift 
admired the ancients. The objection of Moderns like Wotton 
to Ancients like Temple was that admiration of the ancient 
authors would discourage the moderns from trying to surpass 
them. But Wotton was thinking chiefly of science; and 
indeed Temple does seem to have wished to call a halt to 
progress in the sciences. But Swift was not like Temple. 
Swift seems to have been sceptical, not of science itself, 
but of science put to improper uses. The King of 
Brobdingnag's wish that the earth's yield might be doubled 
shows that for Swift science had its place. But the very 
fact that England unlike Brobdingnag already grew three 
times what it required for domestic consumption, yet like 
Brobdingnag still had beggars, showed that what the Moderns 


needed most urgently was not more science but more skill in 
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governing men. And this skill they would never acquire so 
long as they believed that politics was itself a science yet 
to be discovered and not an art whose principles had already 
been set forth by the ancient authors. 

effects of the modern ignorance of the political art upon 
religion and learning. The Moderns, in reaction against 
"Prerogative Heights," had fallen into the "Depths of 
Popularity." They confused freedom or liberty with 
democracy. Modern freedom of the press and toleration 

in religion resulted in tyrannical criticism on the one hand 
and intolerant dissent on the other. Criticism gave birth 
to free-thinking, and free~thinking united with Dissent to 
rend the fabric of primitive Christianity. 

In Gulliver's Travels, Swift exposed the same 
ignorance as reflected not merely in religion and learning 
but in society as a whole. Lilliput and Laputa are images 
of the present and future England. We see that religion has 
already degenerated into Dissent in Lilliput; we see it 
become free-thinking in Laputa. We see the prosperity of 
Lilliput dissipated by Laputan fecklessness. In Brobdingnag, 
on the other hand, we find a wise king placing limits on the 
public uses of science and the public practice of religion. 
Brobdingnag is not so prosperous as Lilliput, but it is not 


so desolate as Laputa either. 
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But Gulliver is no happier in Brobdingnag than in 
Lilliput. Indeed he seems less happy, more eager to escape. 
This is because, while the Lilliputians have no notion of 
virtue at all, the Brobdingnagians understand virtue as 
patriotism, and Brobdingnag is not Gulliver's patria. The 
ionger he stays with them, the more he wishes to go home. 
Tolerant societies like Lilliput make foreigners feel like 
giants; but patriotic societies like Brobdingnag make 
foreigners feel like midgets. Only in Houyhnhnmland, where 
virtue is not patriotism but friendship and benevolence, 
does Gulliver feel at home away from home, even though he is 
neither yahoo nor Houyhnhnon. 

The Houyhnhnms are Swift's most complete embodiment 
of what he admired in the ancients. For he believed that 
there had been Moderns amongst the ancients, as there might 
be ancients amongst the moderns. Aristotle and Augustus 
were really Moderns; Socrates and the primitive Christians 
were true ancients, imitating the friendship and benevolence 
of the Houyhnhnms. 

But not all men were capable of imitating Socrates 
and the primitive Christians in their transcendence of 
patriotism, in their perfect friendship and benevolence. 
This is why nations were best governed by one man or by few. 
Swift ends therefore by recommending imitation of the 
Houyhnhnms not so much to each of his readers as individuals 


as to the nation as a whole, demanding not the "Thousand 
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. - . Reformations" of the introductory "Letter from Captain 
Gulliver" but the single one of abandonment of imperial 


colonization. Surely this was not too much to ask for. 


i NN 
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